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SONNETS IN MY LIBRARY. 
THE HEREAFTER. 


{The writer’s purpose cannot be fairly judged with- 
out taking into account the whole collection of these 
sonnets on ** The Hereafter.’’] 


I. — THE DEISTS ON ETERNAL PUNISHMENT.* 
‘* FINITE offence, infinite punishment ! — 
‘* No other finite works out infinite. 
‘* And what is sin? Full often to the light 
‘* Of life’s main sea merely a shadow lent 
‘* From a thin cloud —a momentary bent 
** Of wills not adamant in their own despite 
‘*Hastily touch’d; on shields of argent 
white, 
‘* A blur avenged by deep self-discontent. 
** Cruel the creeds that disproportionate 
‘* To transitory sin eternal fire, 
‘*Condemned by love’s great logic, that 
forgives, 
** By all the helplessness of human lives, 
“* By all the Fatherhood our hearts desire, 
“* By all Christ’ s sweet anathemas of hate.’’ 


Il. — ETERNAL SIN.T 
A sin that passes! — Lo, one sad znd high, 
Bearing a taper stately like a queen, 
Talks in her sleep— ‘‘ Will these hands 
ne’er be clean?”’ 
‘*What’s done cannot be undone’’—she 
walks by 
As she must walk thro’ her eternity, 

Bearing within her that which she hath 

been. 

‘* The sin that I have sinn’d is but one scene, 
Life is a manifold drama,’’ so men cry — 
Alas! the shadow follows thee too well. 

The interlude outgrows its single part, 

And every other voice is stricken dumb. 
That which thou carriest to the silent dell 
Is the eternal sin thou hast become, 
The everlasting tragedy thou art! 


III. — FREEWILL. 


If God be love, will he not cause his sun 
Of happiness one day its beams to thrust 
Alike upon the just and the unjust, 
His silver rain to fall on every one? 
Not highest to the Highest bliss alone, t 
Nor dearest love that loves because it must, 
Nor trust much trusted if constrain’d to 
trust. 
What, when the battle of our lives is done, 
Hath God reserved for his peculiar prize ? 
The willing, undivided human soul — 
Were hearts unwilling forced to will God’s 
will, 
For them unfreely freed mere lucid skies 
Their home would be, love’s self a harsh 
control, 
And half the Heav’ns’ long music lose 
its thrill. 


* Chubb, Toland, Tindall of All Souls’, Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury. 

t Dr. Pusey’s ** What is of Faith,” etc.? Bishop 
Martensen’s ** Christian Dogmatics.’ ‘* Guilty of an 
eternal sin”’ is the true reading of Mark iii. 29. 

+ Butler’s Analogy. 





IV. — CONJECTURAL HOPE.— THE UNIVER- 
SALISTS. 


Yet after all we cry, Shall God devise 
No way to bring his banish’d ones again? 
Shall there not some aspersion of sweet rain 
Fall on those faded faces, those hard eyes? 
Shall not a sudden tenderness surprise 
Their hearts with its relief, as babies drain 
With their soft lips away the mother’s pain, 
As in a great grief sometimes madness dies ? 
I hear no certain news of their estate — 
Ofttimes is utter silence; then comes much 
Obscurely prophesying some wondrous 
touch 
Of love’s soft hand and of her silver key. 
But ever in the distance a ‘‘ Too late! ”’ 
Dies as among dark hills a moaning sea. 


V.—THE HOPE OF OUR FOREFATHERS., 


Methought a dear one came from death’s re- 
treat: 
The pale presentment of his face was thin, 
Ruin sat greyly there, a shadow of sin. 
Fire needed none, nor any such red beat 
Of rain as soak’ d Canute’s snow winding- 
sheet — 
Only the recollection that can win 
No pause, the footsteps that cannot pass in, 
The restless recollection, the tired feet. 
‘Thou art ae happy?”’ and he answered, 
“ec No 
“Come to ae ”? Jesus saith; I made reply, 
‘* Hast thou not part in that, though so 
forlorn? ”’ 
‘* Ves! but the time is long, and my feet slow.” 
He spake, and with a faint immortal sigh, 
Leit me, —yet hope grew thro’ the grey 
of morn. 
WILLIAM DERRY AND RAPHOE. 


Spectator. 


FREDERICK III. 


KiNG for a hundred days, a hundred years 
Shall not undo the greatness of thy reign, 
Lord of a realm no sovereign might of pain 

Could crush, nor death with its ten thousand 

fears 

Shock; for thy brow that Heaven’s new glory 

wears 

Was helmed with honor and the high dis- 
dain 

For all things mean, and by thy life was 
plain 

Love rules in right when love itself forswears. 

Yet, gentle heart, though hands did never 

crown 
With gold of earth thy weary suffering head, 
At least one prince was in thy presence 
less. 

One tyrant found his mastery overthrown — 

Death’s darkness was as purple round thee 


shed, 
King by full hope, in utter hopelessness. 
Spectator. nm. DR 
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IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA, 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA; 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE FISH RIVER 
CAVES. 

A FIRST visit to one of our great and 
purely English-speaking colonies is, for 
the intelligent and howsoever widely trav- 
elled Briton, a memorable and unique 
sensation. Politically, indeed, the impor- 
tance of our colonies, and the duty of 
knowing all about them, has become a 
truism. How, to a world-wide and mari- 
time empire, the possession, or rather the 
incorporation of great, fertile, healthy, 
regions, the home of rapidly growing com- 
munities of our own kith and kin, could 
ever have been otherwise considered, 
seems now difficult to understand. But 
although this is now admitted with almost 
gushing unanimity, it may be well not en- 
tirely to forget the @gomparative mcdern- 
ness of the sentiment, at all events in its 
extended form. Statesmen we have al- 
ways had — and they have belonged, as a 
rule, though by no means exclusively so, 
to the party with which “ Maga” has al- 


ways been identified — who grasped the 
imperial idea, but they were not always in 
office; on the contrary, there were long 
intervals of indifference, polite or con- 
temptuous, doctrinaire or stolid, according 
to the idiosyncrasies of the actual min- 


ister. When, therefore, lately, a distin- 
guished young nobleman, whose leanings 
on the subject might naturally have been 
those we associate with the names, say, 
of Lord Derby or Lord Granville — when, 
in short, Lord Rosebery went forth and 
discovered Australia, his political friends 
must have seen in the exploit something 
of the fertility of resource and happy au- 
dacity of a Columbus. We are far from 
grudging them their discovery, if made 
somewhat late, or questioning the sincer- 
ity of their conversion, though it was a 
trifle sudden. Only let there be no back- 
sliding ; we are all now of one mind on 
the main question; let us have at least 
one subject which may be treated on its 
merits, and free from the curse of party 
spirit, 

Of the hearty loyalty of the Australians 
to the imperial connection there can be no 
doubt, It is quiet or enthusiastic accord- 
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ing to circumstances. If it springs partly 
from sentiment, it reposes also on convic- 
tion. We often hear Australia spoken of 
as a “young” community, with youthful 
susceptibilities, which must be managed 
accordingly. If the community is young, 
it is at all events composed of very em- 
phatically “grown-up” people. Nodoubt 
it is impulsive, easily swayed by sentiment 
or carried away by an idea. But surely 
this may be equally said of the democracy 
at home, which, being composed of ele- 
ments much less intelligent than the aver- 
age mass in Australia, is much more likely 
to be —and, as a fact, often is —a slave 
to false sentiment, and led away by very 
Brummagem ideals. A good instance of 
this is seen in the comparative depth of 
the fee:‘ng excited, in England and out 
there, by the death of Gordon. The rev- 
erence felt for Gordon in Australia, a 
reverence which was indeed a proximate 
cause of the Soudan Contingent, is an 
abiding conviction, with a correspondingly 
deep distrust of the minister to whom they 
attribute his desertion. In England the 
feeling was strong, but it could not be 
called lasting, or it must have hurled from 
power the government which was so 
deeply responsible, and whose chief is 
still our popular idol, even if some of the 
gilding is off. 

Young Australia, then, believes in the 
empire, and in herself as a part of it, and 
her sons have all the elasticity which our 
race might be expected to show trans- 
planted into a fine climate, with an open-air 
life, plenty of animal food, of elbow-room, 
of new opportunities, of rapid rewards for 
energy. Like youth, but indeed like most 
people, they look for a return in kind for 
sympathy and loyal affection freely be- 
stowed. On this head they are sensitive, 
and a recurrence on the part of certain 
governing and other classes at home to 
the old condition of indifference before 
referred to, would be felt to be intolerable. 
It may be hoped that this danger is on the 
wane, for the indifference was largely bred 
of ignorance, and increasing knowledge 
will bring an increase of sympathy. They 
attach due importance, too, to responsible 
expressions of opinion from the mother 
country — for are not our great men theirs 
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also? A Sropos of which, it is pleasant to 
reflect that the two most justly popular 
men now in Australia are her Majesty’s 
principal representatives there. 

Although, however, such are the pre- 
vailing sentiments on the imperial con- 
nection, it must not be supposed — and it 
might be supposed from recent works on 
the subject —that the community is per- 
petually swayed by these emotions, or 
indeed that, beyond the political and other 
active minds in the capitals, much thought 
is given to the subject at all. The dis- 
tance from England after all is great, and 
distance seems to impose some mysterious 
physical limit on the intensity of our feel- 
ings. Then, besides the now many im- 
portant local questions, they have the 
daily material concerns of life to attend 
to, which are sufficiently prosperous to 
disincline them for change or for specula- 
tions about the future. 

One of the great arguments you hear 
from the Separatists, who are by no means 
non-existent, is the danger of being en- 
tangled in European complications in 
which Australia has no direct interest, 


and, conversely, the inadequate impor- 
tance which we attach to Pacific questions, 
and our consequent unsatisfactory treat- 


ment of them. As to the last, there is 
one simple answer. Admitting — and it 
may fairly be admitted —that in such 
questions as, é.g., the New Hebrides, we 
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view of the possible landing of an enemy ; 
and meanwhile considerable additional 
security will be given by the new arrange- 
ment with the Admiralty, by which we are 
to station a force * to be kept permanently 
in Australian waters, the burthen of which, 
accepted in a statesmanlike and liberal 
spirit by the Australian governments, is 
to be defrayed by the colonies. 

Although, then, as nations and commu- 
nities reckon, we may fairly speak of Aus- 
tralia as “young,” we are nevertheless 
forcibly reminded of the march of time by 
the circumstance that the colony of New 
South Wales has recently celebrated, with 
becoming pomp, the first centenary of its 
existence. And indeed, if its capital, the 
metropolitan city of Sydney, has no defi- 
nite marks of antiquity, there is, never- 
theless, in the irregularity and narrowness 
of some of its principal streets, a certain 
charm, as of a city that has grown, and 
not been built to order, contrasting pleas- 
antly, at all events for our prejudiced 
European eyes, with the rectangular mag- 
nificeace of Melbourne. 

Nothing strikes a new arrival in Aus- 
tralia from Europe more than the general 
spirit of enterprise and high level of well- 
being, and, I may add, of intelligence. 
The signs of it are everywhere. To take 
a very small one first: the daily papers 
cost twopence, and everybody buys one. 
(V.B.— The purchase is quoted as proof 


should have taken a stronger line, and | primarily of prosperity rather than of in- 
done something more, — could they, stand- | telligence ; but the principa! papers, such 


ing alone, have done as much? Then, as 
regards the risks from a European war, 
although it would be a great mistake to 
underrate these —and certain strategic 
points ought to be made safe without any 
further delay — still an attack zz force on 
Australia is a more improbable contin- 
gency perhaps than is supposed. The 
distance from whence any large attacking 
force could be brought is great, and pro- 
vided always that our China and Aus- 
tralian squadrons are kept up to the mark, 
even the Russian fleet would run the 
gauntlet through them with difficulty. A 
substantial increase, however, of the vol- 
uuteer force, whose numbers at present 
in all Australia hardly reach twenty-five 


thousand, would seem highly desirable in ' 





as the. Argus and the Age of Melbourne, 
and the Sydney Morning Herald, will 
stand comparison with any in the world.) 
The crowd, too, of silent and absorbed 
readers, chiefly artisans, who fill the Mel- 
bourne and Sydney libraries, engaged on 
more solid-looking literature, is a striking 
sight. There are not the signs of high 
pressure said to pervade all classes of so- 
ciety in America. Wages are high, but 
hours are short, and work is not constant. 
Picnics are greatly in vogue. Families 
and households, trades and institutions, all 
picnic periodically ; and where the picnic 
takes so prominent a place, life cannot be 
very dull or hard. Of course the climate 


* Five fast cruisers and two torpedo-boats. 
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lends itself to this form of recreation, and 
no further proof is needed of the blessing 
of a fine climate—for what could you 
substitute for a picnic? It is pleasant to 
see, week after week, the crowded, but not 
overcrowded, steamers carrying their 
thousands of well-to-do, contented people 
in all directions about the endless beauti- 
ful reaches of Sydney harbor; and the 
same may be said of the land-parties at 
Melbourne and elsewhere. Even on great 
holidays, the order and sobriety are re- 
markable. I saw one day a couple of men 
with a companion who, though hardly 
drunk, had taken too much, waiting at a 
landing-stage to embark, and refused ad- 
mission by the skipper. The same good 
order is observable at the great races, and 
at the football matches, where the general 
enthusiasm and the interest taken in the 
details of the game (which is beautifully 
played) by the spectators, both male and 
female, show its national character. The 
natives * are fond of pointing out this toa 
friend from home, and it is a legitimate 
cause for pride. Happily, the many Aus- 
tralians who were present in London last 
summer during the Jubilee time, will ad- 
mit that we in the old country can also 
behave well on great occasions. Of course 
there is another side to the picture. There 
is a “rough” element in the large towns 
—they call them “larrikins””—who at 
night sometimes make the paths through 
the parks and the smaller enclosures, 
which are so pleasant a feature in these 
towns, somewhat dangerous. They are 
mostly mere youths, but very precocious 
and very vile ruffians, with whom there is 
only one way of dealing. They do hang 
them occasionally ; but, admitting the dif- 
ficulties of the problem, the absence of 
any systematic plan of dealing with this 
class, and the terror they inspire, espe- 
cially in Sydney, seem to argue a want of 
resource if not of courage somewhere. 
Poverty and squalor, too, are not absent ; 

* This is one of the very few words used in other 
than the usual English sense. ‘Is Smith married?” 
“‘Yes, he married a native.’”?’ You compose your fea- 
tures to a look of concern at the mésadliance, and then 
discover that a ‘native’? only means a born Aus- 
tralian ; and you explain in vain that, for you, the term 
‘native’? only suggests a nigger—speaking in the 
wide and not strictly ethnological sense—or, at best, 
an oyster. 
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for, besides the spiritless residuum — the 
hopeiess failures whom nothing can help, 
and which every great city in the world 
has to show — there is of course an Irish 
mob, who will not go up the country and 
will not work. These last seem pretty 
numerous, and muster strong on occasions, 
At a recent lying-in-state of a Roman 
Catholic archbishop at Melbourne, even 
residents who knew the place were dis- 
agreeably surprised at their numbers, and 
squalid, savage appearance. Speaking 
generally, however, the mass is sufficiently 
diluted with ordinary humanity to prevent 
the generation of those inflammable Irish 
gases which are a standing difficulty else- 
where. Their relation to their Church isa 
close one. In the religious shop-windows 
you see, side by side with the cheap para- 
phernalia of Romish devotion, the portraits 
of various “ martyrs ” to the great cause of 
disorder. Where, however, the Irish are 
in moderate numbers, and can be kept 
from excitement and from drink, and are 
disposed to work — large deductions, but 
still measurable — they are not disliked ; 
and many of them who have gone up 
the country, and made use of their nat- 
ural abilities, have done very well indeed. 
Many of them are small country innkeep- 
ers, pleasant hosts and excellent fellows, 
with a characteristic “ down ” upon tramps 
and beggars. 

As exceptions to the general forward 
movement, you see, in the country, occa- 
sional stagnant-looking districts, with bad, 
unprogressive farming; and some small 
hamlets were pointed out to me—I did 
not visit them—on the Hawkesbury 
River, drifted, as it were, into back eddies 
in the stream of progress, concerning 
which strange and miserable stories are 
told ; but at least they are veritable excep- 
tions which mark the rule. Hard times 
occur in Australia as elsewhere; but we 
may take it as a sign of widely diffused 
prosperity that there is, on the whole, but 
little jealousy of the large fortunes, and 
consequently little disposition to listen to 
agitators. These gentry, in fact, as well 
as their audiences, are usually recent ar- 
rivals, emigrants of the wrong sort, against 
whom the feeling on the part of the genu- 
ine colonial is naturally bitter. ° 
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In this same Hawkesbury district, by 
the way, I came upon another sight which 
is not only exceptional in Australia, but I 
should think probably unique, —a vener- 
able and veritable ruin. Beautifully situ- 
ated on a steep knoll, which, with its 
surrounding slopes, is more than half 
enclosed by a wide bend of the fine river, 
stands an old, roofless church of stone. 
It is not large, but by no means without 
architectural pretensions; and whether 
left unrestored from a sense of pride or 
zsthetic pleasure in so rare a possession, 
or for some more commonplace motive, | 
cannot say. I asked where the people of 
the district now worshipped, and was told 
in the “ Protestant Hall:” but where the 


Protestant.Hall was situated, I could not | 
exactly find out. There are a good many | 


Gallios in those parts. 

Lord Beaconsfield once denounced the 
present age as one which has mistaken 
comfort for civilization. Assuming this 
“comfort” to mean a smug profusion of 
conventional luxuries, the typical Austra- 


| he possesseth ; and to find that the old 
| text is true after all, and perhaps carry 
| away a lesson or two on the advantages or 
| charms of simplicity, is very good for us. 
On the other hand, men who have roughed 
| it there for years often feel that they have 
|a right to make up for lost time; accord- 
ingly there is no lack, especially in and 
around the capitals, of elegant and well- 
appointed establishments, with the added 
charm of a genial and graceful hospitality, 
which would seduce the virtue of the most 
hardened stoic. And even in remote 
country districts you find houses where 
the owner’s laudable ambition has been 
to reproduce the essential features of an 
English country house. I recall especially 
my far too flying visit to one of these. 
My host, a finished gentleman in every 
sense, had, though a born colonial, been 
educated at Oxford, whither his son had 
followed in due course. Passing by his 
station I called, on a casual introduction, 
and being badly pressed for time, ex- 
pressed my intention of going on the same 


lian ménage is in no immediate danger ing night —a terrible solecism and offence in 


this direction. As regards the country 
inns, indeed (of course they are all “ ho- 
tels”), an inelegant simplicity is the gen- 
eral characteristic. The national dish of 
eggs and bacon, washed down by tea, is 
much too prominent; and you resent this 
because there is no necessary poverty of 
resource to excuse it, only want of organ- 
ization, and indifference. But there is 
always plenty, and it is always cheap; 
and, thanks to the abused and much- 
enduring Chinaman, plenty of vegetables. 
Your bedroom is a plank enclosure, usu- 
ally some six to eight feet square, but it 
contains all you absolutely require, includ- 
ing —or besides—a brush and comb, 
and sometimes a toothbrush; sometimes 
both toothbrush and toothbrush-dish are 
absent, which is, perhaps, an advance on 
the previous arrangement! And finally a 
hard day’s work or travel makes every- 
body uncritical. In the bedrooms of pri- 
vate houses you also always find the brush 
and comb, showing how universal is the 
pleasant and hospitable custom of detain- 
ing the chance visitor to dine and sleep. 
There is usually a greater simplicity in 
external things than with us — a disregard 
of what we, with our luxurious habits, 
have cume to consider necessary comforts, 
and the absence of which we are apt to 


call by harsh names. I am very far in- | 


deed trom making this a reproach. En- 
glishmen have long ceased practically to 


believe that a man’s true life consisteth | 


not in the abundance of the things which 


that truly hospitable country. My only 
possible alternative had been to leave for 
a train next morning at four, which I had 
not proposed, fearing to give trouble ; but 
having propounded and decided on this, 
my worthy host not only more than half 
forgave the shabbiness of my conduct, but 
having done the honors of his place during 
the entire day, was up before dawn to 
offer the deoch an doruis and speed me on 
my way. His house, like that of a broth- 
er’s in the neighborhood, was, mutatis 
mutandis, a moderate English country 
house; and the various signs of refine- 
ment and culture in both were pleasant 
and striking, at such a distance from what 
we are pleased to call the centre of civili- 
zation. In such homes the best features 
of our country life are often reproduced; 
the ladies, especially when there is a town- 
ship in the neighborhood, teaching in the 
Sunday schools, the men attending the 
shire councils, and enjoying, as a rule, 
when personally worthy of it, the defer- 
ence “due to their position.”* But it 
must be admitted that, for people without 


* The land laws have sometimes pressed severely on 
this class of men, and where their land has been held 
on lease from government, the practice of ** free selec- 
tion,’’ enabling selectors to pick out choice bits of the 
run, has sometimes been so worked, when the squatter 
| could not afford to buy out the selector, as to drive him 
off the land altogether. The land taxation also, as 
matters now stand, appears heavy ; but although some- 
times, no doubt, dictated by a narrow prejudice against 
a * landed aristocracy,” it can hardly as yet, taking 
into consideration the price originally paid for the free- 
| hold, be called excessive. 
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resources in themselves, the life is apt to 
be dull. If the farming is confined to 
sheep, there are months when there is 
comparatively little fora man to do; ina 
general way there is little sport, and in 
the remoter places little society; there 
are practically no poor to look after — 
the aged are provided for by benevolent 
institutions. It is not wonderful, then, 
that the squatter very often, when he has 
made his pile, leaves an agent to look 
after his place, and retires upon the flesh- 
pots of Melbourne or Sydney. And lower 
down in the scale the deadly dulness of 
the country also acts badly; for the labor- 
ing man, after a few months’ work, de- 
prived often even of the resource and 
society of the public-house, can stand it 
no longer, and going off to the nearest 
large town, gets rid of six months’ savings 
in a week. The gradual introduction of 
amusements of all sorts would in fact, by 
making country.life more agreeable, do 
much to attract the congested population 
from the towns, which already contain far 
too large a proportion of the whole num- 
bers, and to develop the country. 

To men who have known the excitement 
of gold-digging, any ordinary life no doubt 
seems dull. We are apt to think of this 
as only a masculine experience ; but while 


stopping at a little shanty in Victoria, 
mine host’s daughter, a red-headed Irish 
girl, poured out her heart to me on the 


subject. They had lived for a time at the 
famous W—— diggings, and she had 
found all life very slow after that. Her 
present farmer neighbors were great boors 
compared with the free-handed diggers ; 
then the delightful vicissitudes, — the 
desperate depression when they had drawn 
a blank, the corresponding excitement 
over a find of gold, and the glorious times 
that followed, gave a zest to life which 
made it worth living. But it must not be 
supposed that the smaller towns are quite 
devoid of resources; to the passing trav- 
eller, stranded in such places, the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, with its well-stored 
reading-room and library, is often a most 
welcome refuge. 

One might instance, by the way, as an- 
other drawback to the charms of country 
life, the frequent long seasons of drought, 
when the grass —z.2., the entire landscape 
within sight—is utterly burnt up, and 
bare and colorless, and each little blade 
as it appears is devoured by the grass- 
hoppers. In the gardens, where also 
every green thing is consumed except the 
tomatoes, you put them up and crush them 
at every step along the paths. My first 
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experience of them was when, travelling 
by train one very hot day, we nevertheless 
suddenly encountered what appeared to 
be a snowstorm! Their big congener, the 
cicada, reveals himself rather to the ear 
than to the eye; and even ina quick rail- 
way train, where a thunderstorm is hardly 
audible, you hear his ringing noise as you 
pass along. 

A propos of insects, in Melbourne, hap- 
pily, mosquitoes are few; in Sydney, es- 
pecially in the gardens of the suburbs, 
they are naturally more numerous, and it 
is asserted that the railway transports them 
now to places where they were formerly 
unknown. I see nothing improbable in 
the supposition. A mosquito pair might 
certainly take their places unchallenged 
in an empty carriage, and alight to finda 
congenial home in many a pleasant, well- 
watered country station. In the moun- 
tains the flies are a terrible infliction. In 
the entire Blue Mountain region their 
numbers and pertinacity are such that the 
mind reverts even to the sugar-mills of 
Fiji as pleasant reminiscences. Every 
one wears a square of net over his hat, 
hanging down all round; or a piece of 
string simply is tied round the hat, with a 
dozen small bits of cork depending from it 
at intervals, and these bobbing about, and 
looking, I suppose, like bigger flies, scare 
away the enemy. The flies, however, un- 
like mosquitoes, at all events leave you at 
sundown. But they are very early risers. 
At Mount Macedon, the pleasant, vice- 
regal summer retreat from Melbourne, 
associated with memories of a gracious 
and charming hospitality, one was always 
rudely aroused at daybreak by the so- 
called marsh-flies —a monster combining 
the evil qualities of a horse-fly and a blue- 
bottle — careering and thundering about 
your room till breakfast. Their bark is 
the worst, but they also bite; so that in 
church, as I remember, the condition of 
perpetual watchifulness and apprehension 
interfered somewhat with one’s devotions. 

The untravelled Englishman, with the 
popular notions in his head as to the 
roughness of colonials, may be surprised 
to learn that, on an average, colonial man- 
ners are at all events as good as our own. 
I say on an average, because the condi- 
tions are somewhat different. It must be 
remembered that although, in the capitals, 
society is crystallizing into classes and 
sets, much as among ourselves, this is by 
no means as yet the case up the country. 
I do not of course mean to imply that the 
ordinary British feeling of difference of 
class or position has been effaced, or even 
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very much weakened — for truer and more 
human practice on this head you must go 
beyond the European to the nobler de- 
mocracy of Islam; but in Australia the 
sparseness of population, the scant accom- 
modation on the roads, the need and con- 
sequent habit of putting your own hand 
to anything, and the constant calls for 
mutual help and intercourse, throw all 
sorts and conditions into far closer and 
more frequent contact than in an older 
country. Accordingly, not only would 
anything like exclusiveness or assumption 
of superiority be resented, but there is 
a good deal of independence of manner, 
arising naturally from these conditions of 
life, and from the self-confidence of a 
young and flourishing community. If you 
are thrown (as you naturally are) much 
ny | the People, your interlocutor will 
often begin by impressing on you the well- 
known fact that one man is as good as 
another, not to say better; but if you at 
once acquiesce — especially in the latter 
part of his proposition — he soon relapses 
into the better manners of an aristocratic 
community. Discussing the subject one 
day with a very candid acquaintance, a 
small inn-keeper, he admitted not only 
that this self-asserting disposition was 
general, but that he shared it himself; 


nevertheless, he considered it a moral fail- 
ing —and in fact felt this so strongly in 
his own case that he had gone into the 
volunteers, so that he might occasionally 
undergo the wholesome discipline of obey- 
ing orders. 

The great general prosperity also con- 


duces to independence in this way. You 
do not, as at home, find at every corner 
some obsequious, because impecunious, 
loafer, ready for a trifle to relieve you of 
any trouble. And you may often have to 
“hump your own swag,” for the able-bod- 
ied fellows who are standing about are 
probably too well off to care to earn your 
shilling; and they think, besides, that you 
may as well do your own work for your- 
self{—a proposition difficult perhaps to 
gainsay. And in the affairs of life gener- 
ally a man is expected to keep a bright 
lookout, and take care of number one; 
and failure so to do certainly excites more 
contempt than pity. 

It seems almost an impertinence to 
speak of the manners of the upper class, 
which are simply the manners of British 
gentlefolk all the world over, though even 
this is noteworthy when you remember 
how much larger than elsewhere is the 
proportion of those who have risen within 
a short period to that position. 
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ficulty indeed always is to remember that 
you are not actually in the old country, 
In external nature, no doubt, you have 
reminders enough. In the cleared dis- 
tricts man’s handiwork gives usually a 
certain raw and unfinished look to the 
scene; the fields, for instance, with the 
tree-stumps still remaining, the trees 
themselves, perhaps, dragged to the edge 
of the field, and woven with their branches 
into the stout “cockatoo” fence; then 
there is the ever-present gum tree, and the 
almost equally ever-present glorious, but 
un-English, sunshine and clear sky. But 
socially, as far as there is a difference, it 
lies in a certain freshness, and directness, 
and absence of conventionality, definite 
enough, but more easily felt than de- 
scribed, marking the relations of man to 
man. It affects you morally, much as the 
release from starched shirts and stiff 
braces — and con rispetto, | should imag- 
ine, for the fair sex, from tight lacing — 
affects the spirits. A witty old French 
marquis, with all the perfect manners of 
the faubourg, who had travelled in Amer- 
ica over thirty years ago, once described 
to me his high appreciation of American 
society. I said, “Surely you must have 
found much that was uncongenial to 
you?” But consider the difference,” he 
answered. “Among ourselves, if two 
strangers meet casually, half an hour is 
taken up by trying to find out who the 
other’s grandfather was, and whether it 
would be desirable to know him the next 
time we met; in America, the two men 
begin at once to talk and thresh out some 
practical subject; think of the national 
gain, in informatior and intelligence, from 
the half-hours so employed!” If my 
friend had travelled in Australia, he would 
have found this practical advantage and a 
corresponding pleasure, added to the es- 
sential refinements of English society. 

It must be admitted that in mixed as- 
semblies, not to say sometimes in first- 
class railway carriages, the vile habit of 
spitting — symbol or profession, as it is 
supposed, of faith in the democratic idea 
— is unpleasantly frequent. You watch, 
consequently, the countenance of a doubt- 
ful neighbor, and when the facial mus- 
cles begin to contract, you draw your feet 
well under your chair. However, it is a 
free and manly practice, and let us hope 
that the woman of the period, who has 
borrowed so much from us, will draw the 
line at this. I am told the spitting in 


| Australia is nothing to what it is in Amer- 


ica. If this is so, I do not think I should 


Your dif- | like to go to America. 
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The genesis and spread of the Aus- 
tralian accent would be an interesting 
subject for investigation. Mr. Froude — 
and it is one of the most curious minor 
errors in his book —says there is none, 
and having made the-erroneous assertion, 
proceeds characteristically to philosophize 
on it. The accent offends the educated 
ear, for it is almost identical with the 
Cockney accent, only with an exacerba- 
tion of the nasal twang, but no confusion 
of the aspirates. You cannot express the 
twang in writing, but they say gripes for 
grapes, dye for day,andsoon. There is 
a popular song with the refrain, ‘“ Tommy’s 
come home to-day,” which sounds very 
unfeeling when they sing jovially, “ Tom- 
my’s come home to de/” The curious 
thing is that you seldom hear it, even 
among born colonials, in persons past (say) 
fifty ; but most of the younger generation, 
and children even of the most comme il 
faut people, so nice and attractive, son 
Angli sed angeli, till they open their 
mouths, have it, to the distress of their 
parents, who cannot account for it. Of 
course it is in the air now, but did it come 
originally with a ship-load of Cockney 
emigrants, or how, and when? 

The precocity of the rising generation 
is remarkable. No doubt there is always 


a tendency to this in a new country where 
hands are few, and the services of all are 
needed as soon as possible ; but physiolog- 
ically, too, they become men and women 


at a startlingly early age. I have been 
amused when stopping at an open door to 
ask my way or other information. A 
couple of children of the mature age of 
three years might be playing on the door- 
step, but if I ventured to ignore their pres- 
ence and direct my inquiry over their 
heads to an adult member of the family 
behind them, they have taken up the sub- 
ject with perfect af/omé, and a look and 
manner implying a slight but definite sur- 
prise at my want of savoir faire. 

The subject is perhaps too wide for the 
passing traveller, but you can hardly avoid 
the impression that parental discipline is 
lax. You hear various explanations. 
Parents are too busy ; or they themselves 
have had a hard time and would like their 
children to enjoy themselves ; or finally, 
the children won't obey. The school sys- 
tem, which is generally though not univer- 


Sally popular, is “free, secular, and com- | feeling. 
Many regret the absence of the | stupid way of expressing this, we should 


pulsory.” 


religious element; but, they say, the chil-| all be much obliged to him.” 
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be given. All attempts at such agree- 
ment have hitherto broken down. The 
Roman Catholics especially object to the 
system, and when they can afford it some- 
times establish schools of their own, and 
anathematize the parents who send their 
children to the national schools ; but their 
people do not much sympathize with this 
objection, and, in fact, many of the teach- 
ers in the anathematized schools are Ro- 
man Catholics. We may well sympathize 
with the apprehensions felt by them and 
other thinking Australians on the subject; 
and looking nearer home, and reflecting 
on the number and character of the pres- 
ent generation of London “roughs,” and 
on the fact that they must have all or 
nearly all passed through the refining or- 
deal of the Board schools, we must admit 
that as yet this much-vaunted system of 
ours on emollivit mores. 

On the question of drink, the general 
testimony is that though there is still too 
much of it, the practice of indiscriminate 
drinking is far less common than formerly. 
The sons of the older generation, which 
acquired the habit during a life of greater 
roughness and privation, do not keep it up. 
It is no longer de rigueur to accept the 
offered “ refreshment,” — at all events, in 
pretty rough society I found one never 
gave serious offence by declining it. And 
yet the taking offence is not so absolutely 
irrational as it may seem, for the offer is 
simply meant as one of courtesy and 
good-fellowship, to refuse which appears 
abstractedly discourteous. A very happy 
recent innovation allows you, when asked, 
“What will you take?” to say, “I will 
take a cigar,” which of course you can 
throw away unperceived — if it is a bad 
one — after the first few whiffs. Driving 
across country one day with a very intelli- 
gent companion who had delivered him- 
self of much good sense on the subject, we 
came to a roadside public, when he, rec- 
ognizing five of his friends standing about, 
handed me the reins, got down and went 
inside with them, rejoining me in a couple 
of minutes. As we drove off he said, 
“ Well, that cost me half-a-crown.” He 
had felt bound, according to custom, to 
“shout” for them all. I said, “ But why 
do you give in to the practice?” He re- 
plied, “It is not for the drink that we 
care, but for the expression of friendly 
If any one would invent a less 


This re- 


dren had to be taught, and we could not| minds one of the dialogue in Punch: 
wait till the Churches had agreed as to the | “ My dear fellow, I am very sorry for you, 
form in which religious instruction should | but why did you propose toher?” “Aw, 
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well, you see, I had danced with her three 
times, and could think of nothing else to 
say.” Certainly it seems hardly worth 
while to destroy the coats of your stom- 
ach out of mere civility. A pigeon-match 
was going on in the little township we 
had passed, and some fifty men were pres- 
ent, each of whom would spend something 
like £1 in this way during the day. The 
publicans thus drive a great trade, and will 
naturally do what they can to maintain 
and promote the practice. In fact, where 
business transactions are concerned, they 
can practically make it imperative. My 
companion above-mentioned was a manu- 
facturer of lemonade, etc., and he ex- 
plained that when he came to the neigh- 
boring town on business he had no choice 
but to patronize the principal inn, where 
in the course of an hour he would drop 
some £3 in this unsatisfactory way. All 
this must mend in time. 

The question necessarily forces itself 
on you, What will be the effect on our 
race, say thirty or fiity years hence, of this 
new climate and new surroundings? Some 
people tell you they already notice a de- 
cline of energy. ‘That there will be a 


change, in so far as climate has to do with 
national character. is inevitable, for cer- 
tainly our climate and the Australian are 


widely diverse. We probably owe much 
to our climate. Its uncertainty stimu- 
lates ingenuity and resource — witness the 
Scotch farmer and gardener ; its severity 
hardens our frames and disposes to activ- 
ity; its gloom, the Frenchman says, tends 
to suicide, or, as we might retort, encour- 
ages certain reflective qualities in which 
he is deficient. One would fain hope that 
the energies thus developed have become 
inherent in the race. Besides, there are 
varieties of climate in Australia. If the 
maritime belt from Sydney northwards is 
enervating, the dry atmosphere of the 
southern colonies is distinctly invigorat- 
ing, as are also, it is said, even the torrid 
plains of the interior. We must therefore 
look to intercourse with these bracing 
regions, and with the stream of immigra- 
tion from heme, to counteract enervating 
tendencies. Bat any fine climate, as 
against a bad one, tends directly not only 
to ease but to amusement; and if the ris- 
ing, generation have the energy of their 
fathers, a point on which many doubt, it 
is, by all accounts, chiefly in this latter 
direction that they expend it. The sons 
of the men who have created their position 
and fortunes too often decline to follow in 
their fathers’ footsteps. A more curious 
fact, and difficult to explain, is the small 
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demand for commissions in the army 
which the home authorities have placed 
at the disposal of these young colonials, 
To an outsider it seems also a matter for 
regret that some of them do not go into 
serious training for public and Parlia- 
mentary life. It is often made a reproach 
to the constituencies that they seldom 
elect men of culture and independenre 
But do they always have the chance? 

I have often been asked, both by them- 
selves and by others, whether the Austra- 
lians “blow.” They have probably no 
special need to use the prayer, “ Lord, gie 
us a gude conceit 0’ ourselves.” It would 
be rather a misfortune, in their position, 
if they had; but if a young and vigorous 
community, rapidly expanding, and daily 
developing fresh outlets for its enterprise 
and wealth —if such a community did not 
blow a little it would be more or less than 
human; and there has been hitherto an- 
other exciting cause for so doing — viz., 
the sense that their importance was not 
duly appreciated at home. Now, if there 
is a recognized excuse for blowing your 
own trumpet, it is that no one will blow it 
for you. Admitting, then, that there is a 
good deal to blow about, I think they 
biow very little. They have been much 
chaffed for blowing about Sydney harbor, 
which, no doubt, is irrational, though dur- 
ing the few weeks I spent there I was 
sufficiently under the spell of its beauty to 
have excused them. A little boy of eight, 
indeed, said to me one day, “ Do you not 
think our harbor is a great credit to us?” 
I could only answer, * Certainly, my dear 
boy, if you made it.” I never heard an 
Australian blow, as Americans do, about 
the size of their country. Perhaps —_ 
hardly realize that as yet, or they still 
think of Australia rather as a geographical 
expression than as a political entity. We 
only — thanks to our average atlas, which 
would lead one to suppose it is about one- 
half the size of France, instead of fifteen 
times as large — begin to realize its size 
after making a twenty hours’ railway jour- 
ney from Melbourne to Sydney, and then 
seeing how small the distance looks on 
the map; or after travelling, also by rail, 
for many hours straight into the interior, 
and yet seeming by the map to have hardly 
left the coast. It is interesting to reflect 
how far this province of Greater Britain, 
while geographically only a fragment of 
the long-sought Terra Australis, neverthe- 
less transcends in real importance the 


| dreams of the early explorers. So mach, 


then, for blowing ; but you see the general 
self-confidence of the people come out 
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amusingly in the new and rising town- 
ships. Driving aross the country you 
come suddenly, perhaps, on a couple of 
wooden shanties, and notice another away 
down a rough track at right angles to the 
one you are on; then, dotted about, you 
observe three or four more nondescript 
edifices, which on inquiry turn out to be 
a school, a store, a bank, a post-office, a 
church or two, and an inn. Then you 
perceive that the land around, it may be 
rolling plain or half-cleared bush, is inter- 
sected by broad tracks, roughly fenced 
off, and broadened sometimes with newly 
planted trees, indicating the future streets 
or boulevards, to which the buildings 
aforesaid conform. Magnificent streets, 
and distances; but the whole land is 
theirs and the fulness thereof, so they 
carve it out royally, and believe absolutely 
in the rapid growth and great future of 
their town, and half persuade you to make 
your fortune by buying a lot or two. Con- 
fidence is infectious ; but without putting 
much strain on the imagination, you can 
often in these cases see solid ground for 
it, however rough the beginnings. Wher- 


ever there is water enough, and a fair soil 
(of which the character of the bush gives 
indication), and railway and market are 
not too remote, there can be no doubt of 


the future; and if the land is fot too 
heavily timbered, the progress will be all 
the more rapid. 

One such district especially struck me, 
but of course it is only one among many, 
—a tract of pretty undulating countr 
among the Blue Mountains of New Sout 
Wales. A considerable portion of it is 
available for agriculture; it is watered by 
permanent streams, and besides a consid- 
erable rainfall, enjoys that safest source 
of water-supply, a yearly snowfall, which, 
however, does not lie. The elevation may 
average twenty-five hundred feet, and in 
that latitude (33°-34°) the sun must always 
have considerable power; so that while 
all the usual English crops would flourish 
—and theifew patches already existing 
of wheat, oats, and potatoes placed that 
beyond doubt — many other crops would 
equally succeed which we cannot raise at 
home. In many parts the timber was 
thinly scattered, with grass growing be- 
neath, giving a park-like character; and 
one had only to multiply in imagination 
the few isolated cottages into hamlets, and 
extend in the same way the patches under 
culture, and the fencing, to call up the 
picture of a pretty and thriving English or 
Lowland Scottish landscape. This district 
had already been surveyed for a railway. 
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A singularly silent boy —he was little 
more than a child—drove me through 
some twenty miles of this country. He 
only once volunteered a remark, when his 
indignation was suddenly roused by the 
sight of a woman working in a field. I 
mentally patted him on the back, recol- 
lecting the feeling with which in Germany 
I first saw a woman harnessed in a plough 
with a donkey, and concluded from his 
indignation that the phenomenon which 
excited it must be rare. Ina district like 
this any man may make a good start who 
is ready to dig, and generally use his 
hands, and who will keep from drink; for 
he can get a bit of land at almost nominal 
price, and clear it at odd times while work- 
ing fora neighbor. If he has in addition 
a small capital, of course the progress 
towards independence is quicker ; and the 
same applies to the many other agricul- 
tural openings —as, ¢.g., the potato-farms 
in west and south Victoria, and the orange, 
apple, and other fruit orchards there and 
elsewhere. It is not a question of mak- 
ing “fortunes,” but something far better 
than this; it is the “expansion of En- 
gland,” solid, agricultural England ; not, I 
need hardly say, by the residuum or the 
professional “unemployed,” —these we 
shall always have with us,—but by the 
legitimate and yearly surplus of honest 
labor. The laborers are here, the land is 
waiting for them there. Can the two not 
be brought together ? 

These agricultural emigrants would not, 
at all events, have to face the grudging 
welcome given to ordinary artisan emi- 
grants by the trades-unions, in their selfish 
and short-sighted opposition to emigra- 
tion. On this question of emigration I 
found a consensus of opinion to this ex- 
tent, that an able-bodied and steady man, 
willing to put his hand to whatever work 
offered itself, could not fail togeton. The 
wages even of the casual migratory laborer 
are 6s. to 75. a day, often with board and 
lodging added. More than once on the 
road, meeting these fellows tramping 
along, my driver or companion has recog- 
nized them as “new chums” by the cut 
of their pack, and added that they could 
not be good for much, or they would have 
half-a-crown in their pockets to pay for a 
coach-fare. The steady skilled artisan 
will also get on. So he will, no doubt, at 
home ; but the prospect for his family is 
much better in the colonies. Wages in 
the colony are higher, and the cost of liv- 
ing, if a trifle higher than at home, is not 
so in proportion to the wages. It must, 
indeed, be remembered that though wages 
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may be high, work is not necessarily con- 
stant, wages being kept up at an artificial 
level by the action of the trades-unions, to 
the detriment and stagnation of various 
industries. Still, even what in the colo- 
nies are called low wages are about equal 
to the average British wages with board 
and lodging thrown in. It must also be 
remembered that even when there is “no 
demand” for labor, this by no means im- 
plies that there is ”o opening for work for 
the steady, able-bodied man. For married 
couples also there is a pretty steady de- 
mand on the stations, and for female 
servants everywhere. In fact, the dispro- 
portion of the sexes sufficiently shows 
that the most legitimate of all openings for 
young women isalways present. Itstruck 
me as a clrawback to the Victorian system 
of promoting manufactures by protection 
that numbers of young people, attracted 
by the not very desirable freedom of fac- 
tory life, remain in Melbourne, instead of 
going up country to possess the earth and 
subdue it. 

Perhaps the most prominent and char- 
acteristic feature of Australian landscape 
—that which perpetually reminds the 
British traveller that he is in Australia 
and nowhere else —is the gum-tree. In 
no other country in the world probably 
does a single tree (there are many varie- 
ties, but all singularly alike in general 
appearance) monopolize, and, so to speak, 
constitute the landscape over such vast 
distances. You may travel for hundreds 
of miles through bush or forest containing 
almost nothing else, and even the most 
appreciative lover of nature, with eyes 
open to her infinite variety, must confess 
that it sometimes becomes monotonous — 
the trees over a given area showing little 
or no variety in size, form, or color, or 
mode of growth and decay. But it is not 
always quite so badasthis. Besides that 
the different varieties of eucalyptus give 
some little variety, there is often an un- 
dergrowth of mimosa or “ wattle,” of bud- 
dleya, banksias, and other shrubs, and of 
bracken, and in more favored localities a 
sprinkling of the allied tea-tree (melaleuca, 
almost as beautiful as our hawthorns) and 
ether myrtacee, of sassafras, and of light- 
wood (a handsome phyllodineous acacia), 
and in the damper valleys of tree-ferns, 





Still, these are bright exceptions. The 
coloring, too, is monotonous, varying | 
shades chiefly of an olive-green, enlivened | 
only by the pretty tender reds of the young 
shoots, and by the somewhat ghastiy white 
of tie self-peeled trunks. Accordingly, 


forest is decidedly sombre, though some- 
what relieved by strong sunlight. The 
patches of willow which you see occasion- 
ally planted by a watercourse or “‘ creek” 
—a tree which at home, beside our other 
foliage, has by no means a brilliant color 
— strike you there as a vivid green. If 
you would describe what a gum-tree is 
like, itis a most puzzling Protean appari- 
tion. Looking up from below ata thickly 
wooded hillside, you might take them for 
pines. A group of young ones, with their 
light stems, will remind you somehow of 
birches ; or again, when older and more 
gnarled, they are curiously like olives, 
Large, solitary specimens of the red gum 
(Z. rostrata), dotting the plains beyond 
Ballarat, look like ancestral oaks, and give 
quite a park-like and respectable character 
to the scenery. But take them all in all, 
they resemble nothing so much as the 
conventional “tree” of the old masters, 
or of a schoolgirl’s drawing — 2.2., no tree 
in particular. 

Walking through a fruit-orchard in the 
above-named district, I was distressed to 
see the ground strewn with the beautiful 
wings and bodies of red and green par- 
rots. My distress was illogical, for I 
should no doubt have looked unmoved on 
the corpses of sparrows or other sober- 
plumaged marauders. Still the parrots’ 
case is a hardone. They used formerly 
to live on the sugared blossoms of the. 
white gum, which grew plentifully in this 
district; but that tree has, like many 
eucalypti, the untidy habit of shedding its 
bark, which imparts a bitter taste to the 
grass and makes it unpalatable to the 
sheep. The white gums have therefore 
been extirpated ; but the parrots, seeing 
the peach trees growing up in their place, 
may “naturally have thought that the 
change was ordered expressly for their 
advantage. The black fellows, who sup- 
posed that the sheep had by some process 
of natural selection replaced the kan- 
garoo, and accordingly transferred thelr 
attention to mutton, were not less rudely 
undeceived. 

The gum forest has at all events one 
charm. The leaves are all set and hang 
edgewise ; they thus afford comparatively 
little shade, but you are compensated by 
the camphor-like aroma, delicious and 
exhilarating, which the sun distils from 
them. - 

Australian landscape, then, over great 
areas of the country, is monotonous, and 
no redeeming picturesque element has as 
yet been added by man’s handiwork. Nor 


the general effect of large masses of this | is this wonderful; in those countries of 
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England where the village architecture is 
really beautiful, the style has been handed 
down for generations. In other places 
time and damp simply, without any skill 
on man’s part, have mellowed the com- 
monest brick walls and wooden palings 
and stone roofs into delightful contrast or 
harmony with their surroundings. One 
could hardly expect that in Australia, and 
I did not see anything likely to deveiop it. 
There is, however, an Australian type of 
cottage, founded on the old shanty, with 
its great pyramidal brick chimney, built 
outside I imagine for safety, rising from 
the ground at one end; slightly ornate 
modifications of this, their far-projecting 
eaves covering a verandah, and sloping 
less steeply than the roof, with little railed 
flower-beds in front, are sometimes pretty. 
But the village here, as at home, tells its 
own history. Here it speaks of rapid 
growth and rough hasty work, and indi- 
viduality and energy — much that is inter- 
esting and admirable. But as for the 
pica — Ses the Australians are 
people of resource, and when they want it, 
I suppose they will import it, or raise it 
somehow, — guien sabe ? 

There is, at all events, one class of 
scenery which can be studied in Australia 
in great variety —viz., the tremendous 


precipices and rock-masses which you see 
on many parts of the coast and in the 


mountains of New South Wales, each 
having a peculiar character of its own 
On the coast, near Sydney, the Pacific 
thunders incessantly against perpendicu- 
lar cliffs of sandstone. At their feet lie 
huge rectangular blocks, looking as if 
they had been quarried. These have been 
detached at different heights from the 
face of the cliff, where some of the strata 
project beyond the rest, —the top one 
especially always overhangs — thus form- 
ing the wildest profiles. All the cliffs 
here weather in the same way; the upper 
part, getting harder by exposure, remains, 
while the other parts are eaten out and 
fall. And where the soil of the country is 
composed of the same sand you notice the 
same effect in miniature, produced by the 
rain, on the roadsides or in railway cut- 
tings. There are also wonderful rock 
effects in the Blue Mountains. These 
are not a mountain chain, but rather an 
elevated tract many miles in width, sepa- 
rating the coast region from the plains of 
the interior, and the name is so far mis- 
leading that you seldom see any mountain, 
being yourself at the top. Here at an 
elevation of thirty-five hundred or four 


thousand feet are some of the favorite | rest of Australia. 
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summer resorts from the —at that season 
—relaxing air of Sydney. In several of 
the valleys there is arable land, and coal 
having been discovered at many spots, 
active little townships, agricultural and 
mining, are springing up. But the strik- 
ing and peculiar feature in the landscape 
consists in certain great areas which look 
as if they had suddenly subsided — as 
perhaps they have —from the surround- 
ing table-land. They are remarkably sim- 
ilar in appearance, and due, no doubt, to 
the same causes. Walking at random 
through the unvarying eucalyptus forest 
you will come upon a deep narrow gully 
— or crevice, one might say, for they are 
sometimes so narrow that you could almost 
leap across — with perhaps a diminutive 
stream far away at the bottom, while from 
and near its sides rise huge fantastic piles 
of rock, carved into their strange forms, I 
conclude, mainly by the aforesaid stream 
in its more vigorous days. Sometimes 
the rocks are capped by a hard ferruginous 
“pan” an inch or two thick, and the softer 
stone has weathered away beneath it. 
Occasionally, instead of these wild 
rocky gorges, you come upon a pleasant 
little soft green dell; but of gorge or dell 
the endis the same. Following it down, 
you come suddenly on the edge of a cliff 
over which the stream disappears, while 
before you, but some hundreds of feet be- 
low, there lies displayed a great tract of 
undulating and sometimes hilly country, 
densely wooded, along which you can de- 
tect the course of your stream meandering 
with the orthodox zigzag, the whole tract 
being enclosed by a perpendicular ram- 
part of rock — the rock, in short, on which 
you are standing—from the base of 
which a talus slopes away into the valley. 
Sometimes tremendous buttresses and 
pinnacles of rock stand out from the 
boundary walls; in one of the grandest 
of these spots, Govat’s Leap, the wall of 
rock at the upper end is sheer and smooth, 
and sweeps round —a sort of embayment 
from the main valley — in a regular curve, 
like a segment of the interior of a gigantic 
round tower. The great depression thus 
enclosed is covered with a dense growth 
of timber, and looking down through the 
intensely clear air, you see far beneath 
you the top of each individual gum-tree of 
a forest of many millions; the apparently 
absolute uniformity in shape, size, and 
color of each one of these millions of trees 
affects the mind strangely, suggesting the 
calculation, how many of these gum-trees 
go to the square mile — and so on for the 
It was monotonous, of 
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course, not to say a little depressing, for 
there was not a bird, not a sound to break 
the silence, nora breath of wind to stir the 
trees; but the vastness of the scale re- 
deemed the monotony. 

One is not surprised at the awe with 
which these vast inhospitable solitudes 
impressed the early settlers. The region 
was long accepted as impassable, and the 
construction of a road through it was only 
undertaken by convicts on the promise, if 
they succeeded, of a free pardon. It is 
not exactly, even now, a pleasant country 
for strolling ; a cloudless blazing sky over- 
head, and a blinding glare from the lumpy 
yellow sandstone, destructive to eyes and 
boots, over which you stumble along, har- 
assed by myriads of flies. But the flower- 
ing shrubs, and pretty if unfamiliar wild 
flowers, are very attractive. 

The most wonderful sight, however, as 
a natural phenomenon, which this region, 
or probably all Australia, has to show, is 
the famous series of limestone caves 
known as thé Fish River, or now better as 
the Jenolan Caves, the latter euphonious 
name having originated, it is said, in the 
name “J. E. Nolan” having been fouud 
inscribed in one of them. Those caves 
are only some twenty miles in a straight 
line from Mount Victoria, the largest of 


the summer resorts in the region just de- 


scribed. Nevertheless, such is the char- 
acter of the country, that I found the most 
eligible route thence was by train for 
three hours, and then a further drive along 
a good road of thirty-six miles. On the 
train I passed over the far-famed Zigzag, 
which I fear did not impress my unin- 
structed mind as much as it ought to have 
done. It seemed to me, in fact, the obvi- 
ous, if not the only way of taking a railway 
down a steep hillside. When, however, 
an engineer friend pointed out the spot 
where, by one blast, using 3} tons of 
powder, they dislodged (he assured me) 
forty-five thousand tons of rock, I felt the 
subject was too vast for me. There is 
another zigzag on this line, where the 
Blue Mountains rise abruptly from the 
plains of the coast region. It is, I be- 
lieve, less of an engineering work, but it 
impressed me more; and the views look- 
ing back, as you clambered up the ascent, 
over the wide extent of settled country, 
are very fine. Yet one more zigzag I saw, 
this time not ona railway, —and though 
much slighter in character, very striking 
in its way. 
of the country down to the valley where 
the caves are, there is a fall of eighteen 
hundred feet in a mile. Down this de- 
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scent the road zigzags, taking 2} miles to 
do it; and it is a beautiful bit of road. 
engineering, new and charming vistas 
opening at every turn as you go bowling 
down, or toil slowly up the ascent. The 
valley, with steep hills rising on all sides, 
is very pretty, and suggests Alpine remi- 
niscences, for the vegetation is more va- 
ried than usual, and with somewhat of an 
old-world look — superficial of course, but 
enough, with the goats and tinkling cow- 
bells, to recall Swiss milkmaids, and Wil- 
liam Tell, and civilization generally. At 
the bottom of the little village, and occu- 
pying nearly all its level space, is the inn, 
or “accommodation house,” primitive and 
rough, but substantially comfortable ; and 
the manager must be a man of resource, 
for the nearest butcher and baker are 
eighteen miles off, and occasionally there 
is an unexpected rush of visitors. We 
were threatened with starvation once or 
twice, but it never actually came otf. Be- 
sides, immediately facing the inn, a grand 
arch of rock one hundred feet high, the 
entrance to a natural tunnel which runs 
right through the mountain, takes off 
one’s thoughts, for the moment, from such 
sordid considerations. 

The whole immediate region is a mass 
of coralline limestone with shells, which 
shows an upheaval from the sea of some 
three thousand feet; and the deep valleys 
and hills have been carved out of this by 
mere rain and running water, partly wear- 
ing away the rock, partly, by its carbonic 
acid, dissolving it. The latter process, 
we may suppose, was the chief agent in 
hollowing out the caves. The entire 
mountain opposite for an unknown dis- 
tance is honeycombed with these, in series 
at different levels, some of them hundreds 
of feet above the others ; and these higher 
ones must have been formed when the 
valleys still stood at a corresponding level, 
otherwise the water which formed them 
could not have got away; then, as the val- 
leys were carved out deeper and deeper, 
the rain-water, percolating through the 
ever-extending surface of hillside, formed 
the lower series of caves within. There 
is now, besides, internal communication 
in many places between the different cav- 
ern levels. Some of the caves are open to 
the outer air and light, and I am not sure 
that as regards general effect these are 
not the grander. Approaching the great 
archway first mentioned, you find that the 
tiny burn which runs towards it from the 
| inn, instead of going on through the arch, 
‘suddenly disappears underground, as _ if 
| ashamed of the contrast between its own 
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insignificance and the gigantic tunnel. 
Passing through under this great vault, 
and clambering over a mass of fallen rocks 
and luxuriant brushwood, you find a splen- 
did stream issuing from under the oppo- 
site hillside, and rattling away down 
another beautiful valley, its charms height- 
ened by an abundance of the finest water- 
cress I ever saw, the seed only introduced 
a couple of years ago. At right angles to 
the cave I had just passed through was 
another and far grander passage, which 
tunnels through another mountain ridge, 
and is known as the Devil’s Coach-house. 
This is nearly three hundred feet in height, 
its floor strewn with gigantic blocks, some 
ef them water-worn; others, the size of 
small houses, had been detached from the 
roof, partly, no doubt, loosened by water, 
but assisted, I should fancy, by earth- 
quakes, of which, indeed, I saw a curious 
seeming proof in another cave; a gpeat 
stalactitic pillar was cracked through the 
centre, both upper and lower parts remain- 
ing intact, but a lateral movement either 
of the floor or of the roof had set them 
several inches sideways apart. Looking 
up now from the valley, you see on the 
mountain-side, hundreds of feet above 
these cave-entrances, a natural and very 


beautiful arch of rock. As you ascend to 
this, the view from behind it, first of the 
arch itself — of singularly symmetrical and 
graceful form —and then, set in this beau- 
tiful frame, the landscape of hill and 
valley beyond, makes a most charming 


picture. Within the mountain the mag- 
nificence of the sights passes all descrip- 
tion. The enormous extent— you may 
wander for hours in a single cave —is 
itself impressive; so, too, is the tremen- 
dous scale, the passage ever and anon 
opening above or below into great halls or 
abysses, hundreds of feet in height, which 
even the magnesium light can hardly pen- 
etrate; then again, the wealth of beauty, 
and variety in form and color of the ala- 
baster-like material or brilliant crystals, 
hanging from or encrusted on roof and 
walls, and varying in size from gigantic 
columns and masses to the most delicate 
fretwork. The popular notion of a stalac- 
tite is a single rod or shaft growing grad- 
ually from above, and forming, when 
united with the stalagmite deposit on the 
floor,a simple column. But in fact, the 
composition of a stalactite is something 
like that of a bone; and the water, charged 
with carbonate of lime, pressing down- 
wards within it, will sometimes find its 
way out through a weak point in the side, 
and, leaving its deposit as it goes, will 
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branch out and upwards, and twisting 
about at any and every angle, form the 
most exquisite tangles and mazes. To 
these the Cockney ingenuity of visitors 
has given silly or unmeaning names; and 
the chief anxiety of most of the party 
seemed not so much to enjoy as carefully 
to identify all the “bridal veils,” and 
“Grecian bends,” .and “confectioner’s 
shops,” and “ Lot’s wives,” and the rest. 
This trial, however, you must expect when 
in company with the British tourist in any 
part of the world. Perhaps, after all, it is 
only a perverted expression on his part of 
the Nelsonian sentiment —a_ conscien- 
tious if misplaced desire to “do his duty.” 
The inevitable funny man was, of course, 
always present—his jokes exciting the 
usual irritating chorus of approval. It 
was a relief then to hear one appreciative 
criticism, serious and hearty, from an el- 
derly gentleman who, I think, was in the 
tallow trade; for, gazing at a great wavy 
mass of stalactitic deposit, he exclaimed : 
“ Well, that zs beautiful drippisgs! Why, 
it’s like rea! sperm!” After all, things 
must have names, and some that have 
been given here are not inappropriate, as 
the ‘Crystal Cities”-—-a very curious 
effect, for you cannot see how or whence 
the crystallizations have come and ar- 
ranged themselves, over a level floor, in 
close miniature likeness of a collection of 
buildings, streets, towers, and ramparts. 
Another well-named, and perhaps the 
most striking of all, is the “ Battle-field,” 
really a crystallized vision of battle; you 
see the confused mass of men-at-arms and 
horses, spears and banners, struggling 
slowly down an incline, and over the edge ; 
and then fixed there forever, like the fig- 
ures of the wicked in Michael Angelo’s 
“Last Judgment.” Another most exqui- 
site effect the namer, awe-struck, one 
hopes, by its indescribable beauty, has 
well named the “ Mystery.” It is a great 
mass of crystallization, several feet in 
extent; a tangled maze of branches and 
lace-like filaments and sparkling gems in 
every direction, not only beautiful as to 
forms, but of the loveliest colors mingled 
with the purest white. The variety of 
coloring everywhere is remarkable ; some- 
times you see a single brown or red pillar 
among a forest of white. 

Occasionally, opening from the main 
passage, you perceive an aperture into 
which, by lying flat on the ground (which, 
by the way, is often wet or muddy), you 
can just squeeze your body. Travelling for 
some few yards in this posture, you will 
see, the guide assures you, something 
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very beautiful; and if you go you are gen- 
erally rewarded, notwithstanding the mud ; 
but the profusion of beautiful objects is so 
great that, even if they do not pall, you 
can only digest or remember a fraction of 
them. In several places the lime-laden 
water has oozed out simultaneously, so to 
speak, along some crevice in the roof sev- 
eral yards in length, the result being a 
great sheet of stalactite many yards square, 
of perhaps a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness, and with wavy, shawl-like folds, cor- 
responding to the original line of the 
fissure, and shining out semi-transparent 
and in varied colors when a light is held 
behind it. Many of the stalactites give 
out a fine tone when struck ; anda place 
where a number of these with graduated 
tones are grouped together is named the 
“ Music Hall.” 

In the lower caves are streams, their 
courses still unknown, and pools. of beau- 
tifully limpid water. One of these, which 
looked about two feet deep, was actually 
twenty. From above one pool, which was 


difficult of access, over slippery rock, 
where a false step meant anyhow a very 
cold ducking, a crowd of stalactites hung 
down, almost touching the surface, and 
the reflection in the perfectly still water 
looked as if the stalagmites had come up 


from below and almost completed the 
columns, 

A great deal has been done by the 
authorities to make these wonders accessi- 
ble to the public. To say nothing of the 
road which brings you here, they have, in 
the caves, cut staircases, railed off the 
more dangerous places, erected long wire 
ladders, fenced in many of the more deli- 
cate and beautiful objects. No one is 
allowed to go into a cave without the 
guide, who has a supply of magnesium 
wire for which the party pays, every one 
besides carrying a candle. The smoke 
from both has already begun to soil the 
delicate white surfaces; and when I was 
there, the accomplished head of the tele- 
graph department, Mr. Cracknell, was en- 
gaged in introducing electric light. One 
was glad to feel that the work was in the 
hands of a man of good taste and judg- 
ment, for the experiment, from a pictur- 
esque point of view, is not free from 
danger. The guide is something of a 
character, and poses as a humorist. He 
was a small farmer in the neighborhood, 
but having begun to explore some of the 
caves, was fascinated by the pursuit, and 
gave himself up to it, being at last ap- 
pointed by government as keeper. He is 
not allowed to take fees, and there is no 





charge for admission, —a bad arrange- 
ment, according to our home ideas, for a 
small regular charge could hardly be ob- 
jected to, and would defray the cost of 
additional guides, who, as the number 
of visitors increases rapidly, are much 
wanted. New caves, too, are being grad- 
ually discovered, entailing increased su- 
pervision. 

A great advantage of this sort of sight- 
seeing is that you are more or less 
independent of weather. After a steep 
pull of some hundreds of feet to one of 
the upper entrances, the sudden release 
from the blazing sun and swarms of flies 
was very agreeable, though the change 
from the sun at 130° to the cave at 53° is 
great. Wet weather, however, is felt 
markedly in the caves, the water standing 
everywhere or dripping from previously 
dry roof and walls. The rate of stalactitic 
growth is said to be very slow here, not ex- 
ceeding, in places which might be taken as 
an average, a quarter of an inch in twenty 
years ; but I cannot vouch for this calcu- 
lation. Fora couple of days I was storm- 
stayed, for the heavy rains tried the zigzag 
road severely. Being new it had not set- 
tled, and became impassable for heavy 
vehicles; but the literary resources of 
Cave House, if not extensive, were se- 
lect, consisting of — besides a fine collec- 
tion of photographs — three works, Lord 
Beaconsfield’s “ Endymion,” Thackeray’s 
“ Philip,” and Macaulay’s “ History.” 

The roads of this neighborhood, so far 
as I have seen, are at all events not “ cor- 
duroy.” <A few miles’ drive on a corduroy 
road is an experience to be remembered. 
It is formed simply of logs laid trans- 
versely, and covered usually with rough 
stones, gravel, or rubbish. This soon 
wears down, the wood too wears or decays, 
and the intervals between the logs, never 
very close, increase. The effect, when 
going at a fair pace, is a number of definite 
and severe concussions — say half-a-dozen 
to a dozen—for each revolution of the 
wheel, You marvel at the contrivances of 
nature which carry you through with every 
joint and vertebra intact, and it was some 
little satisfaction to me to observe that the 
driver usually liked it even less than I 
did. To be sure, he had the possible dis- 
location of his coach-springs as well as of 
the personal machine to think of. It is, 
however, a handy and effective road where 
timber is unlimited and labor dear, and 
lasts well, One I made acquaintance with, 
which is sixteen or eighteen years old, 
and I fear likely to last some time longer, 
runs through a remarkable district to the 
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north of Melbourne, which the govern- 
ment, with wise foresight, has appropri- 
ated for the sake of the water-supply, with 
the collateral purpose of a timber reserve. 
Although within twenty-five or thirty 
miles of Melbourne, the rainfall of this 
district is far greater than around the cap- 
ital. It is watered by some very pretty 
streams, looking as if intended by nature 
for trout-streams, which indeed des will 
some day be, for trout have been success- 
fully introduced, though the people say 
they are shy and very hard to catch, 
which for the present is perhaps just as 
well, Meanwhile the great natural inter- 
est of the district lies in the damp valleys, 
which contain the giant eucalypti (chiefly 
£. amygdalina), the tallest trees in the 
world, said to be, some of them, four hun- 
dred feet high. Splendid sticks they are 
certainly, running up some two hundred 
feet without a brancl., and the largest I 
saw fifty feet in girth, The wonder is 
whence they derive the materials for such 
a mass of solid timber, for they grow very 
close together, and the intervening space 
is covered with smaller trees and under- 
growth, including most beautiful tree- 
ferns. I think the height strikes you most 


forcibly when you try to sketch, and find 


how small a proportion of the whole tree 
you can get into the picture. But the 
effect im some of the larger valleys, nota- 
bly on the road from Marysville towards 
the Yarra, where the great steep hillsides 
which form either slope of the valley are 
clothed with these magnificent trees, ris- 
ing up, one series beyond another, for 
hundreds of feet —in fact, as far as the 
eye can reach —is very grand. The dis- 
trict will no doubt become a very general 
summer resort for the people of Mel- 
bourne, and its amenities will be devel- 
oped, to that end, by the administration. 
This recognition of the duty on the part of 
government, in these newand rising coun- 
tries, to provide in various ways for the 
comfort and welfare of the people—in 
short, to make the world a pleasanter place 
to live in than, for the great majority, it 
has hitherto been —is a pleasant feature 
to dwell on, and a hopeful ; and, compara- 
tively speaking, how easy the task! All 
our experience and mistakes to guide 
them, and infinitely larger resources than 
now remain to us to work with. Unlim- 
ited land! One feels a little envious, 
remembering the difficulty, at home, of 
providing a few acres of pleasure-ground 
or breathing-space, even for a great town ; 
while the notion of national parks on a 
large scale, such as these young countries 
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are establishing, is in our case too wild 
even for adream. The thought of these 
vast areas of unoccupied but available 
land can hardly fail to recall the mistake 
made by our statesmen of the day in not 
retaining some sort of right in these lands 
for the crown —2.¢., for the people of the 
mother country. This, as I venture to 
call it, obvious right was abandoned of 
course definitively when self-government 
was granted to each colony, and it might 
even astonish some of the present genera- 
tion of colonials to hear that their natural 
right to these lands had ever been called 
in question. But the naturalness of it ap- 
pears less tenable, not to say a little ab- 
surd, when we consider the question in 
relation to western Australia, where it is 
even now pending. Here you have a ter- 
ritory of over a million square miles (z2., 
some twelve times the size of Great Brit- 
ain), and a population of some forty thou- 
sand. These have petitioned for self- 
government; is it even rational that this 
vast territory should become the appanage 
of a handful of people, who live, besides, 
chiefly in the towns? For if they obtain 
self-government, as in the other parts of 
Australasia, they acquire zpso facto the 
right (which, being a crown colony, they 
do not now possess) of deciding, for in- 
stance, on what terms emigration to that 
territory shall take place. The dispropor- 
tion between their number and the terri- 
tory in question is so enormous that one 
can hardly realize it. I am not pieading 
for any objectionable powers ; there would 
anyhow be no chance in these days of 
such being exercised. As regards the 
present settlers, they and theirs must in- 
directly and in the long run be advantaged 
by the presence of every additional emi- 
grant family that we might establish 
among them; but it is quite possible that 
a different view might be taken by the 
artisan class, who, as a rule in the colo- 
nies, are opposed to immigration, and yet 
with whom, if self-government were in- 
troduced, the decision of such questions 
would mainly rest. Meanwhile the ques 
tion of organized emigration, with gov- 
ernment assistance, is again coming to 
the front, accentuated by the reflections 
which recent events in the Highlands 
necessarily arouse. Atany moment, then, 
some plan may be devised and started for 
planting out, under all due precautions, 
some section of our surplus population; 
and here, in a healthy climate, are fertile 
lands which at present belong to us. to 
deal with as we see fit. There is here, of. 
course,-no question of making money. out. 
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of our rights ; bat, possessing the lands, 
we could hold them as security for the re- 
7 hag ny as far as might be thought desir- 
abie, by the emigrants, of the expenses 
incurred in sending them out and estab- 
lishing them. Surely, then, it would be 
only common prudence not to throw away 
a right and a discretionary power, which 
we should necessarily exercise, not for the 
benefit of one side alone, but of all ‘con- 
cerned. It is urgently to be desired that 
when the question again comes forward 
no measure should be adopted which does 
not keep these ends in view. 
Coutts TROTTER. 


P.S.— Since the foregoing pages were 
in type, the action of the colonial legisla- 
tures, with the view of prohibiting Chi- 
nese immigration, has brought to a crisis 
a perplexing question which, in the inter- 
ests of the empire, will require very deli- 
cate handling ; for, as matters now stand 
in Asia, the maintenance and strengthen- 
ing of our present friendly relations with 
China is obviousiy in the highest degree 
desirable. It will probably be argued that 
the exclusion of the Chinese from our ter- 
ritories is an infraction of the treaty of 
1842, confirmed at Tientsin, which opened 
the territories of each country to the sub- 
jects of the other. But it has not been 
pointed out that the semi-prohibitive poll- 
tax which has for years been imposed on 
Chinese entering Australia amounts to a 
constructive breach of that treaty; at all 
events, it would have been so considered 
if such a tax had been imposed on British 
subjects entering China. The Chinese 
government does not, however, seem to 
have, at any time, protested seriously 
against its imposition. Emigration is, no 
doubt, a great gain to the individual Chi- 
naman, but it is possible that his govern- 
ment may not seriously object to our 
exclusion of him, though they may nat- 
urally demand a guid pro guo. The re- 
turning Chinaman is apt to bring home 
with him some inconveniently un-Chinese 
views; his emigration, too, may be, pro 
tanto, a financial loss to his own provincial 
government, and it is even possible that 
the central goverament might prefer to 
see the migratory stream flowing towards 
the thinly peopled districts in the west of 
China. 

Doubtless the outcry against the pro- 
hibition comes, in some degree, from the 
agencies and shipping companies inter- 
ested in the emigration trade. 
other hand, we must sympathize with the 
apprehensions of those Australians who 
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fear an irruption of Chinese in overwhelm. 
ing numbers. The contingency, however 
improbable, is certainly not beyond the 
bounds of possibility. Still, it is pretty 
safe to say that nine-tenths of the agita- 
tion, of the outcry against “ Chinese im- 
morality ” and the imminent degradation 
of the “ Anglo-Saxon ” type by a yellow 
Mongolian tinge and obliquity of vision, 
physical and moral, proceeds simply from 
the working man’s dread of competition 
in the labor market. Given the conditions 
of Australia—a vast territory, much of 
it tropical and unsuited to white labor, 
and occupied by a sparse white population 
— it seems unfortunate that no arrange- 
ment should be possible by which our 
race might profit by the presence of a 
——— industrious, intelligent people, 
who would be content for the most part to 
remain outside the political system, and 
to continue hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. One can imagine a scheme under 
which all the rougher and coarser work 
might be done by an inferior race, the 
white man constituting an aristocracy of 
labor. It is undoubtedly an economical 
loss to the whole community that such an 
industry, for instance, as the Queensland 
sugar-planters, for which cheap and effi- 
cient colored labor is a necessity of exist: 
ence, should be crushed out of existence 
by the deprivation of such labor. But, in 
fact, under these conditions many other 
industries must languish in the tropical 
parts of the country, and its general de- 
velopment be indefinitely delayed. 
Meanwhile the Conference which has 
been sitting at Sydney, in accordance with 
what seems the strong prevailing colonial 
sentiment, has just recommended the total 
exclusion of the laboring class of Chinese, 
making exemptions in favor of temporary 
residents, merchants, travellers, and the 
like ; and it is hoped that some agreement 
may be arrived at, on this basis, between 
the Foreign Office and the government at 
Pekin. C. T. 





From Temple Bar. 
CAROLINE. 
BY LADY LINDSAY. 
CHAPTER XVI. 
ALTAMONT did not long remain inac- 
tive ; he was thoroughly aware of the value 
of every passing moment. Hastily crum- 


On the | pling up Dick’s few lines, he stuffed them 


into his pocket and ran down-stairs, again 
to interrogate the waiters and even the 
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director of the hotel, who appeared, as 


usual, bland and amiably indifferent to the | 


multitudinous troubles of a sorrowing 
world. These persons’ leisurely contem- 
plation of the possibilities surrounding 
Dick’s fate exasperated Lord Altamont. 
He jumped hurriedly into a hired convey- 
ance and made his way to the railway 
station, urging the driver to a headlong 
pace by promises of largesse on arrival. 

At the station he gleaned but scant 
information or comfort. The hotel people 
had testified to the fact that Dick, after 
conscientiously paying his share of the 
bill, had driven off with his portmanteau 
in the direction of the station. But the 
railway porters, a callous lot, scarce at- 
tended to Altamont’s questions, or an- 
swered them at random. The higher 
officials treated him with courtesy, ex- 
pressing serious doubts nevertheless as to 
the success of his quest. Finally, owing 
to his stubborn British persistence, he 
was referred to a very great functionary 
indeed, who wore gold-rimmed spectacles, 
and whose general appearance of distinc- 
tion culminated in a tight diamond ring on 
the fat little finger of his right hand, but 
towards whom Altamont entertained what 
the French call une colere sourde, be- 
cause of the consciousness of having wast- 
ed much valuable time before reaching so 
august a presence. 

The great man, with many bows and 
hand-wavings (especially of the be-ringed 
hand), assured mz/or that, whereas no 
train bound for Calais was to leave Aix- 
la-Chapelle until late, (at the very hour, 
in fact, that Altamont had chosen for his 
own departure), various trains had started 
during the afternoon for various destina- 
tions. In giving such exceptional infor- 
mation, it was, of course, added the official 
in a confidential whisper, to be satisfacto- 
rily understood that no question of mur- 
der, theft, or suspicious circumstances of 
any kind attached to the case for which 
enquiry was made. 

Altamont, during this ordeal, behaved 
as Englishmen are wont to do. He held 
himself in the very strongest control. 
Only those thoroughly acquainted with 
him might have read between the lines of 
his quiet politeness and particularly busi- 
ness-like demeanor, and gathered any im- 
pression of the wrath under which he was 
laboring. But the official, having come to 
an end of catechising his visitor, turned 
him adrift upon the minor authorities with 
the advice to telegraph to fifteen or six- 
teen stations a lengthy description of 
Richard Graham, who might forthwith be 
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| arrested; the only other courses open to 
milor being to follow his friend’s most 
probable track, with doubtful chance of 
success, or to retire to his hotel for the 
night. “La nuit porte conseil,” added the 
good man, proud of his knowledge of a 
foreign tongue. With regard to the first 
plan of action the following stumbling- 
block had been carefully pointed out, viz., 
that fairs and festivities were going on to 
a great extent in the neighborhood, and it 
was scarce likely that one especial young 
Englishman (however tall, fair, and good- 
looking), could be identified in the motley 
crowd. 

It is unnecessary to describe in further 
detail what efforts Lord Altamont made 
to obtain some clue of his friend. Pres- 
ently, travellers flocked into the station 
for the Brussels and Calais train, but Dick 
was not amongst them. Then Altamont 
(having of course postponed his own jour: 
ney) returned jaded and dispirited to his 
hotel. There,a note from Mrs, Plantag- 
enet Munro awaited him, expressing the 
writer’s anxiety lest Mr. Graham should 
be indisposed. 

Chafing inwardly at the peck of trou- 
bles in which he found himself suddenly 
plunged, Altamont swallowed a few mouth- 
fuls of supper, and betook himself to the 
Grand Monarque, where the three ladies 
were still up, Mrs. Munro resting on the 
sofa, Miss Ffoulkes reading a pious work, 
and Caroline in her favorite place by the 
window looking out into the quiet street. 

They all welcomed him warmly, though 
Miss Ffoulkes was decidedly the most 
voluble. Indeed, Caroline was strangely 
silent; but for her pale face and the dark 
circles round her eyes Altamont might 
have deemed her heartless and indifferent, 
his own annoyance inclining him to be 
unjust towards others. 

He conquered himself, however, and sat 
down patiently to narrate all that had oc- 
curred, though withholding the text of 
Dick’s note. It seemed enough to state 
that the latter had scribbled a few words 
notifying his departure, leaving him, Alta- 
mont, uneasy as to the cause of it. 

“Of course you have kept the note,” 
said Miss Ffoulkes softly; “it may be of 
such value to you by-and-by.” 

Altamont turned impetuously towards 
her. 

“What do you mean by value, Miss 
Ffoulkes ?” 

“Oh! I don’t mean anything; dear me, 
Lord Altamont, you quite frighten me! 
|My poor little words — what should they 
| signify? Only of course your young friend 
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is so impulsive, and not very reasonable, 
and I think Jerhaps is 

“Yes, you think?” repeated Altamont 
sternly. 

“ Nothing,” answered Miss Ffoulkes, 
turning towards him her sphinx-like coun- 
tenance. 

“ Pardon me,” said the young man with 
some violence, “I must ask you a ques- 
tion — Mrs. Munro, you will excuse me 
— for my friend’s sake really it is imper- 
ative I should know. Miss Ffoulkes, you 
were the last person to see Dick. Pray 
tell me —and I beg of you to speak the 
truth — what was your conversation ?” 

“You will forgive se, Lord Altamont,” 
said Miss Ffoulkes with much dignity, “ if 
I refuse to answer a request so worded. 
You ask me to speak the truth as though 
it were your custom to doubt and mistrust 
me, and mine to— 1 will say nothing of 
the rudeness — nothing — your excite- 
ment may be your excuse, but ” and 
here the poor lady pressed her handker- 
chief to her eyes, ‘I must observe ——” 
here her voice trembled, “ [ am pained — 
yes, I am very deeply pained.” 

“Qh, for Heaven’s’ sake, Miss 
Ffoulkes !” exclaimed Altamont, jumping 
unceremoniously from his seat and pacing 
up and down the room ; “let us waste no 
idle compliments on each other! You 
must surely understand my anxiety about 
Dick!” 

“ Yes,” replied Miss Ffoulkes with as- 
perity ; “1 understand it.” 

There was a short silence. Mrs. Munro 
and her daughter were both so astonished 
at the sudden change in Lord Altamont 
that they were positively tongue-tied. 
Gone was his gentleness! Gone the 
placid though somewhat cynical grace of 
tone and manner that usually characterized 
him! But, with a sigh, Miss Ffoulkes 
proceeded, — 

“It seems a sorrowful moment indeed 
to explain to you, Lord Altamont, that 
Mr. Graham and I were perhaps not quite 
such dear friends as, for all our sakes, | 
could have wished. It was not through 
any fault of mine, believe me. Poor dear 
young man! He was impetuous, I might 
say headstrong, and there were moments 
when I, for my part, scarcely appreciated 
his directness ; whilst he, on his side, was 
not as inclined to be tolerant as I (who 
have possibly an old-fashioned prejudice 
in favor of courtesy) might, from one of 
the opposite sex — especially one who is 
young and strong — have desired, and, in | 
truth, expected.” 

Altamont pulled out his watch. 
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“TI must beg of you, Miss Ffoulkes, I 
really do most earnestly beg of you to 
What ad you say to 


keep to the point. 
Dick?” 

“ My dear Lord Altamont! I tried — 
I sought —I endeavored as best lay in 
my power to refine that roughly chiselled 
nature. I spoke of the passing clouds 
above us, the landscape around us, the 
grasses at our feet, the sound of lowing 
cows in the distance “ 

Then Caroline broke in. She drew near 
to Miss Ffoulkes, encircling her neck with 
soft arms, 

“Tell us, dear,” she murmured ; “ you 
see it matters so much; what was the 
very last thing Mr. Graham said to you?” 

“Yes, that’s it,” repeated Lord Alta- 
mont with a grateful glance at the young 
girl; “ what was the last thing he said? ” 

Miss Foulkes hesitated. Her eyes 
rested for a moment on Caroline’s candid 
countenance ; possibly, one slender ray of 
pity had entered her soul. She coughed 
deprecatingly ; she seemed almost to lose 
her presence of mind, But she looked at 
Altamont, and the desire for revenge, to- 
gether with that pet plan for the future 
which she so habitually cherished, took 
entire domination of her faculties, driving 
out all mercy and remorse. 

“Mr. Graham gave me a little flower 
that the had picked,” said Miss Ffoulkes 
in her suavest tones, “and then — well, 
and then he said good-bye.” 

Altamont stared straight into the men- 
dacious eyes before him. His own gaze 
meant much, for he knew that Miss 
Ffoulkes had lied, nay, more, that she 
guessed he knew it. Yet, alas! without 
further entanglement of the intricate 
skein of circumstances he could not even 
attempt to prove her lie. So, with a hur- 
ried good-bye to the ladies, and a prom- 
ise to write speedily from London (his 
destination on the following day), he left 
the room and returned to his own hotel. 
Unhappy he surely was, his mind racked 
by perplexing thoughts; yet it may be 
doubted whether Caroline, who in silence 
and darkness was soaking her pillow with 
her tears, was not even more to be pitied. 
Sadly the poor girl bewailed that the day 
which had begun in sunshine and glad- 
ness had ended thus sorrowfully ; through 
no fault of hers events had shaped them- 
selves in this wise, and now she must fain 
accept woman’s portion — to be silent and 
to wait. Alas, that feminine courage 
should be mostly needed in such negative 
and yet such difficult effort! Altamont, 


| resolving to seek his friend until he found 
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him, had already begun to taste the virile 
consolation of moving and acting. But 
poor Caroline, to whom the sudden catas- 
trophe was an utter mystery, might not 
even enquire concerning it, might not 
breathe the secret of her heart even to her 
mother —a secret love still unasked, a 
trembling hidden blossom, known, as she 
thought, to none, and barely acknowledged 
by herself. Had Dick cared for her? 
Ah, who could say? Men, she reflected 
sadly, may sometimes mould their own 
fate, shaping their wishes into destiny; 
women must not even draw aside the veil 
that hides the future, nay, not even stir a 
trembling fold of it! 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THREE weeks later, the Munro family 
was installed in a large house on the East 
Cliff at Brighton, to spend the winter 
months. Caroline would have preferred 
the other cliff, where gay sights and 
sounds might have helped to distract her 
weary thoughts, but her mother had not 
consented to discuss such a possibility. 
The East Cliff, with its rows of silent 
houses, its broad and dull Parade rising 
high above the impertinence of foaming 
breakers, was an embodiment of respect- 
ability — the very place for ladies still in 
slight mourning, and to whom bracing air 
was of paramount necessity. 

Needless to say, Miss Ffoulkes had 
been loud in praise of Hastings, Folke- 
stone, and Dover; but Mrs. Munro re- 
mained firm, and at Brighton the house- 
hold was accordingly settled. Caroline 
hated the new domain, and its big bleak 
rooms furnished with a view to cheap 
and multitudinous decoration rather than 
beauty or comfort. The whole place was 
fraught with that indescribable ugliness 
which pervades the creations of the early 
Victorian era, an ugliness enhanced rather 
than redeemed by solidity of workmanship 
that defies the beholder to indulge in any 
destroying proclivities. 

The Juggernaut car of trivial custom 
roils heavily over all conditions of our 
civilized life. Very young people some- 
times imagine that human thoughts must 
resemble the outward circumstances in 
which those thoughts take birth. Yet we 
are not necessarily poetical in beautiful 
scenery, nor laughter-loving in the midst 
of gaiety ; the heart that governs a king- 
dom may be foolishly romantic, whilst a 
dingy lodging can become the fountain of 
sweet poetry, or the nucleus of a tragedy. 
Caroline’s story was slowly unwinding it- 
self during this monotonous time, just as 
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surely as though hers had been a more 
picturesque life. The weeks that had 
passed since Aix-la-Chapelle had set their 
mark upon her; the fever of her first re- 
bellion against fate, partly subsiding, left 
her numbed and tired. She scarcely 
knew any longer what to wish; as the 
days drifted by she drifted with them. 
She had spent a short while in London, 
but there was no news of Dick Graham. 
He seemed to have passed out of the 
Munros’ lives as suddenly as he had come 
into them. Lord Altamont was unwearied 
in his exertions to find his missing friend, 
but hitherto all efforts had proved vain. 
Moreover, when he, as in duty bound, ex- 
plained to the ladies how unavailing his 
search had proved, he was met by a chilly 
politeness that was almost indifference. 
Even Caroline seemed to have grown 
tepid about the matter. To Altamont, 
the knowledge of what had happened, as 
well as the consciousness of his own deep 
feeling for the heiress, made it imperative 
to converse of Dick, and it was sometimes 
a matter of absolute surprise to him how 
difficult she made the task. The truth 
was — only Altamont did not guess it— 
that Caroline was wounded by Dick’s con- 
duct. Assuredly, thought she, his love 
was not worthy of the name; its slight 
fibre had given way under Miss Ffoulkes’s 
explanations — for she surmised that Miss 
Ffoulkes had endeavored to deter Dick. 
He had been frightened by Caroline’s 
money; possibly, he could not endure the 
thought of obligation to a woman. Or 
perhaps he was a mere flirt—even the 
flower transferred to Miss Ffoulkes bore 
evidence to this terrible propensity of his. 
Young men do sometimes make up to 
quite old women, concluded Caroline. Or 
perhaps — and this was the bitterest 
thought of all — he had been disappointed 
in herself. Had she been too bold, insuf- 
ficiently hypocritical regarding her own 
feelings? ‘The more she pondered on her 
behavior during her short acquaintance 
with Dick, the more convinced the poor 
girl became that she must have been — 
however slightly, still somewhat — un- 
maidenly. Her cheeks grew hot at the 
mere thought. Well, Mr. Graham should 
not need to dread her advances in future. 
If he did not care for her, neither would 
she care for him. She would not allow 
even Lord Altamont (Dick’s most intimate 
friend) to conjecture that she had been 
wounded. He, as well as Dick, should 
have every opportunity of knowing that 
she was truly heart-whole and fancy-free. 
One morning, Caroline stood peering 
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through the Venetian blinds of the draw- 
ing-room at the calm distance of blue sea, 
whereon a large steamer was passing, dis- 
cernible in the sunshiny haze over which 
it left a long faint trail of smoke. Caro- 
line, lapsing into dreaminess, wondered 
vaguely whither such steamers were 
bound. An idle wish arose within her 
that she, likewise, might be spirited away, 
and float out upon the wide mysterious 
sea into a new life beyond, a life full of 
new thoughts, new hopes, new duties. 

At that moment Mrs. Munro, her black 
silk gown rustling noisily, entered the 
room, holding an open letter in her hand, 
and followed, as usual, by Miss Ffoulkes. 

“* My dear,” said Mrs. Munro, address- 
ing Caroline, * I have just received a note 
from Lord Altamont; he intends to run 
down for a couple of hours to-day. He 
will be herein time for lunch.” 

“Oh, mamma!” exclaimed Caroline, 
turning quickly from the window with a 
glad countenance. 

The two elder ladies looked at each 
other, and a meaning smile crept round 
Miss Ffoulkes’s thin lips. 

“ He was here,” she observed impres- 
sively, “let me see, it was — when? 
Thursday last, I believe. It’s not long, 
Maria.” 

” echoed Mrs. Munro 
* Perhaps he will spend the 
We can 


“* Not at all long, 


cheerfully. 
afternoon, and stay to dinner. 
ask him, anyhow.” 

Caroline was distinctly glad of Alta- 
mont’s coming. His visits, which grew 
in frequency, were the only break in her 
dull life. She had no girl friendships. 
The youthfulness of her nature found 
itself habitually lonely. Altamont’s par- 
allel youth and freshness (despite his 
would-be cynicism), his: spontaneous sym- 
pathy with her in thought and taste, were 
infinitely charming. She scarcely paused 
to consider that the masculine sway of his 
mind over hers was perhaps the most en- 
Gearing quality of all; suniight had come 
across her path, and she could not forbid 
it to shine on her. 

Under these enticing 
casional afternoon at 
Altamont a refreshing and invigorating 
elixir, almosta necessity. Business kept 
him nominally in London, chiefly (as he 
explained to himself) the business of mak- 
ing enquiries concerning Dick. There 
was always a convenient express; the 
journey was scarce longer than a drive 
across London; it was his manifest duty 
not to neglect the Munros — in every way 
the temptation was too much for him. 


conditions, an oc- 
Brighton was to 
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Meanwhile, to Mrs. Plantagenet Munro, 
who had from the first greatly liked the 
young peer, it seemed a distinctly judi- 
cious act on the part of Providence to 
have removed Dick Graham from the 
scene. Dick had doubtless taken huff, 
poor boy, at sight of his friend’s success 
with regard to Caroline, and was now com- 
fortably skulking somewhere in the High- 
lands — surely the best place for him. 

As for Georgiana Ffoulkes, there was 
no longer any sparring, amicable or other- 
wise, between her and Lord Altamont. 
When thwarted, in the words of an old 
writer, 


But, Lorde, as she was testy, 
Angry as a waspy! 
She began to yaue and gaspy, 


yet, like many other ladies, she was per- 
fectly contented when she had her own 
way. Nor was she any longer under the 
magnetic influence that had bound and 
tormented her in former days; she was 
not under it, for the simple reason that 
Altamont did not choose to exert that in- 
fluence. He had formerly been desper- 
ately anxious to prevent Miss Ffoulkes 
from doing her worst ; now she had done 
it, and there was no need to trouble any 
further concerning her. He despised as 
much as he disliked her; it intensely an- 
noyed him to find her friendly towards 
himself, so friendly that she still endeav- 
ored to help him with regard to Caroline. 

Ah, Caroline! In the owner of that 
simple name, Altamont acknowledged his 
greatest joy and his greatest difficulty. 
There are some people (seldom those to 
whom the palm of actual beauty is award- 
ed) who, as we learn to know them, sur- 
prise us by an ever-changing and growing 
charm. Their gestures, smiles, and 
movements we contemplate with increas- 
ing enjoyment till, regardless of the 
world’s verdict, we deem the looks and 
presence that so charm us the very sweet- 
est of all creation. Moreover, because 
our natures are cut into facets, there are 
but few people abie to call out the radiance 
from certain shadowy sides of our charac- 
ters, strange depths unknown almost to 
|ourselves. Caroline had the art, if art it 
| were, to draw out the best part of Alta- 
|mont’s nature. He was certain of that, 
|for had he not greatly changed since he 
|had begun to know her? Was he not 
more content with life, more benevolent 
|towards his fellow-men? When _ he 
|thought about her (and thinking of her 
| had become his chief occupation), Alta- 
| mont always came to the same conclusion 
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—there was nothing in Caroline that did 
not attract or benefit him. He and she 
were evidently cut out for each other; 
she suited him “ down to the ground,” as 
Dick would have said. Dick! Ay, it was 
in regard to Dick that Altamont (as he 
retold himself with a curious pang) so 
often travelled to Brighton, and Dick was 
assuredly the subject of almost every one 
of Altamont’s conversations with Caroline. 

This particular visit was destined to be 
especially pleasant. The guest arrived 
just in time —neither too early nor too 
late—for the ceremonious and heavy 
meal that was the ladies’ lunch. He was 
in good spirits and exceedingly hungry, 
ready to devour everything, cutlets and 
compliments, pudding and politeness; he 
was, as Miss Ffoulkes pleasurably re- 
flected, no longer either languid or mas- 
terful. On the contrary, he rattled on 
delightfully. Nevertheless, he announced 
his intention of travelling northwards early 
in the following week. 

“To Perthshire, to the Grahams,” he 
explained. “I have had quite a corre- 
spondence with Dick’s father. And now 
the dear old man won’t rest till he’s got 
me Safe in his own stronghold, to catechise 
me to his heart’s content, and find out if I 
have made away with his son or not. I 
believe he almost thinks I have.” 

Caroline looked down at her plate. 
Mrs. Munro could not help thinking that 
it was bad taste on Lord Altamont’s part 
to refer so perpetually to his absent friend. 
She was still wondering how to express 
her sentiments sufficiently agreeably when, 
after a short pause, he continued, — 

“ Too cold, did you say, Miss Ffoulkes ? 
Oh, dearno! Why, I shall just come in 
for all the balls! People drop south from 
Ross and Inverness like chilly flies at this 
season of the year. Did you ever go toa 
ball in the north, Miss Munro, and dance 
a reel?” 

“* No,” said Caroline, smiling. 

“ Ah, more’s the pity then. You should 
hear what poets might call the ‘eldritch’ 
yell of a true Highlander. And as for 
other dances! A friend of mine told me 
the other day how, in making up a qua- 
drille set, he foolishly apostrophized a 
stranger with the words: ‘ You’re our 
vis-a-vis.’ ‘* Vizz-a-vee yersel, and a maist 
unmannerly fellae forbye!’ answered the 
indignant Scot, suspecting, and at once 
resenting, some hidden insult.” 

‘I should infinitely prefer southern 
dancing,” quoth Miss Ffoulkes severely. 

“ Do you mean the nautch-girls ?” asked 
Altamont, with a spice of the malice of 
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yore, seeing, in imagination, the elderly 
spinster surrounded by a circle of swaying 
forms. “I know nothing of those dances ; 
I have never been in India.” 

“TI should like to go to India,” said 
Caroline meditatively; “I should like to 
see the conjurors and magicians.” 

“ Ah, yes!” agreed Altamont. ‘Some 
came over here, but it was an unsatisfac- 
tory performance, needing its native back- 
grounds of scenery, buildings, and possibly 
even audience. I saw a mongoose ‘ goin’ 
for a poor harmless English snake; a la- 
mentable sight!” 

“ Are you fond of dancing yourself, Lord 
Altamont?” asked Miss Ffoulkes, return- 
ing to the charge. 

“Not particularly. 
Munro?” 

“Oh yes, very,” said Caroline. She 
was singularly bright to-day, and ran sing- 
ing up-stairs to the terrible drawing-room. 
And there presently, as time passed in 
chit-chat, interrupted with laughter and 
the numberless joyous sallies that inti- 
macy alone makes possible or pleasant, 
Altamont grew certain that even Brighton 
could be made endurable by — by 

“T must be off!” he exclaimed, sud- 
denly jumping up. 

“What, so soon?” expostulated Mrs. 
Munro and her cousin together. 

Thereupon the young man was greatly 
pressed to stay, but he declined. His 
train, he said, was one which he would not 
miss for anything; somewhat hastily he 
took his departure. 

When the door had closed upon their 
visitor, Miss Ffoulkes turned to Caroline. 

“1 think,” she began hesitatingly, “I 
think, my love — I really do think we may 
wish you joy before long.” 

The girl reddened and looked down in 
silence. She was busily twisting and dis- 
entangling the bangles on her wrists. 

“It is not only rank and wealth,” con- 
tinued Miss Ffoulkes insidiously, “ but 
something so much better, dear child. 
Lord Altamont, I am convinced, is a man 
of deep feeling ; how different from some 
mere butterflies of fashion I could men- 
tion — here to-day, gone to-morrow.” 

Caroline’s eyes filled with tears, but the 
heavy lids concealed the tears. 

“ Without mentioning any names,” went 
on the persecutor, “ there is no doubt that 
lately, yes, quite lately, you, dear Caroline, 
have been the object of light and mean- 
ingless attentions, but now ™ 

“TI think I will go up-stairs,” said Caro- 
line wearily; “I have aheadache. Mam- 
ma, I am going up for a little while.” 


And you, Miss 
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“ What is the matter? Don’t tease the 
dear child, Georgiana,” said Mrs. Munro, 
looking vaguely up from her knitting. 

“ Tease her!” repeated Miss Ffoulkes, 
flouncing angrily about the room. ‘ Good- 
ness gracious! Is it teasing a young lady 
to congratulate her on the probability of 
her approaching marriage with Lord Alta- 
mont? Pray, where could you find a bet- 
ter match, Maria? J don’t know, I’m 
sure. Why, although the Prince of Cas- 
teldolore was “s 

“I certainly like Lord Altamont very 
much,” said Mrs. Munro, gently laying 
down upon her broad lap her knitting-pins 
and the voluminous mass of magenta wool 
that was intended for the ultimate benefit 
ofa “deep-sea” fisherman. “I should like 
nobody better; he has such nice manners, 
and young men are not always well-man- 
nered. And he is so clever — though of 
course it is the elderly gentlemen who 
really do trouble to be amusing in talking. 
Caroline, Caroline my dear 

But Caroline had shut the door softly, 
and it was uncertain how much she had 
heard or omitted to hear of the praises 
bestowed on Lord Altamont. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


WHEN Altamont walked away from 
Mrs. Munro’s house, he, after all, merely 
wandered down to the lower cliff. He 
had been impelled to depart; something, 
he knew not what, had suddenly stifled 
him. In that horrible drawing-room, in 
the very midst of the most ordinary con- 
versation, he had for one mad instant 
passionately longed to try to speak to 
Caroline alone, to take her in his arms 
and unburthen his heart to her, telling her 
everything. Then some strange force had 
pulled him up sharply, and at the same 
time driven him violently from her pres- 
ence. He simply could not have stayed. 
Even as, gradually slackening bis pace, 
he sauntered past the shops and through 
the gay crowd, burning thoughts were 
throbbing in his brain, and a curious sense 
of lightness and unreality urged and bore 
him along. 

After a while came a sudden reaction, 
though his mind seemed still incapable of 
coherent reasoning. Why had he left 
Caroline? Why, why? Every one in 
that house welcomed him, had entreated 
him to remain. Fool that he was to have 
fled from the place! He was half tempted 
to retrace his steps. A hot rush of anger 
tingled in his veins. 

‘“* Next time I come,” he muttered, “ yes, 


the very next time I will speak to Caro-| 
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line for myself. I have done my utmost 
for Dick; surely, not the most far-fetched, 
fakir-like preacher of abnegation could 
desire more. Hang it! If Dick leaves 
the field open, there are others besides 
myself who may stepin. He would have 
no one but himself to thank.” 

Then Altamont went over in his mind, 
as he had done many, many times before, 
the numerous proofs in favor of Caroline’s 
liking him, even in Aix-la-Chapelle days. 
Was it not she who had specially bade 
him stay for the picnic? Had she not 
looked sympathetically at him when he 
had quoted the Lorelei, when she re- 
marked that she loved German? And as, 
in the courtyard of the Emmaburg, he 
pleaded for his friend, had she not hung 
her head, had not the tears come into her 
sweet eyes? Altamont bethought him of 
a poem which he had once read (it was 
called ‘The Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish ”), wherein the heroine, to the man who 
pleads 


in his simple and eloquent language 
Quite forgetful of self, and full of the praise 
of his rival, 


says with enrapturing persuasiveness, — 
Why don’t you speak for yourself, John? 


Altamont crossed over the road. His 
head seemed on fire; he lifted his hat and 
let the cool air fan his temples and thick 
hair, as he turned from the promenaders 
and made his way down to a pleasant oasis 
which might have belonged to a different 
shore. For here many fishing-boats had 
been drawn up on a slight incline of shin- 
gle, out of reach of even high tide, and 
amongst nets spread out and pervaded by 
a strong smell of tar and seaweed com- 
bined. In this primitive seclusion reigned 
a marvellous sense of quiet and peace, 
though the scene was but a stone’s throw 
from the noisy thoroughfare Altamont had 
just left. Moreover, to-day the air was so 
calm that the mighty sea broke but in 
gentle, lapping ripples on the beach. With 
the stillness of nature came its not un- 
usual echo—a tender note of religious 
feeling touching the human breast. As 
he glanced unconsciously upwards, the 
young man was struck by the extreme 

eauty of the sky. It was later than he 


had thought ; already come was that lovely 
hour immediately following sunset, when 
grey, and soft green, and rose, take the 
place of more garish tones, when the very 
shapes of clouds are like angels’ wings, 
when the sun is no longer visible, and has 
ceased to shine, but lingers like a color- 
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echo in the ethereal beauty above. Then, 
perhaps, more than at any other hour, the 
promise of peace and good-will towards 
men is written upon God’s firmament. 

Altamont’s highly impressionable na- 
ture responded quickly to the silent mean- 
ing which seemed to him like a powerful, 
almost divine answer to his thoughts. He 
stood for a long while beside the boats, 
looking seawards, whilst the receding tide, 
leaving wet tracks where it had nearly 
touched his feet, went gently murmuring 
back to the great depths. Overhead, the 
lovely colors melted one by one out of the 
heavens, and the tender dusk of approach- 
ing twilight (like the evening of life that 
calms all passions and smooths all trou- 
bles into monotonous endurance) gathered 
around, veiling much ugliness, concealing 
some beauty, and shrouding the world 
with its infinite soft stillness. 

There was yet, nevertheless, light 
enough remaining for Altamont to distin- 
guish the pencil words on the often conned 
slip of paper he now studied as though his 
eyes had never rested on it before. Poor 
Dick’s words ; those few words that had 
changed the whole current of Dick’s life 
— and his. 

“T saw you to-day with her —it is all 
quite right —it is I who must go away. 
Don’t bother herself -—God bless you, 
Frank.” 

Why, thought Altamont with a sudden 
clearness of mental vision, why had this 
explanation never been given to Caroline? 
Yet, though he blamed himself for his 
sophisms, he instantly went through them 
allagain. First, Dick was possessed bya 
false idea which could not justifiably have 
been communicated to Caroline. To do 
so would have been of no service to him, 
for it must have jarred upon the girl that 
Dick had instantly believed untruth, and 
had been perfectly ready to give her up. 
Besides, it would have painfully exposed 
Miss Ffoulkes to her own young cousin, 
and though, at first, Altamont had sus- 
pected that lady of only mildly tormenting 
the credulous Dick, he had lately come to 
the conclusion that she must have told 
some very cruel lies indeed with regard to 
Dick’s friend (as well as concerning his 
lady love) for him to remain away so long, 
and to keep such determined silence. 
Moreover — and this was scarcely sophis- 
try — Altamont guessed that for yet an- 
other reason Caroline's delicacy of feeling 
must be shocked if she were to see these 
pencil lines. Were they nota testimony 
that, whilst Dick gave her up, Altamont, 
faithless to friendship, was steadily woo- 
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ing her? Though Dick had not actually 
proposed, his confidant was in honor 
tongue-tied ; the showing of this paper 
under the present circumstances would be 
an added insult to the poor girl. 

As he stood thus, the foolish, impetuous 
message in his hand—his own order of 
release of which he longed to avail him- 
self — Altamont began intensely to realize 
Dick’s present sorrow. Dick had surely 
been more generous than he, Altamont, 
was prepared to be. And yet Dick had 
loved Caroline when Altamont had spoken 
against her, had won her love in return 
(nearly, at any rate, if not quite), and had 
prayed his friend to help him in his need. 
But now if Caroline doubted or wavered, 
whose fault was it ? 

The path of duty had never seemed so 
straight to Altamont as it seemed now; it 
is, in truth, a path that shines clearly be- 
fore us, night and day —all thorny and 
difficult places plainly lighted — though 
even the best of us are apt to turn our 
heads away in order not to see it. The 
young peer was a spoilt child of fortune; 
his personal beauty, his rank, his talents, 
his friends and acquaintances, had all con- 
spired to make life easy to him. The 
creed he had ever loved to flaunt was a 
selfish one, “ Live and let live ” being per- 
haps its noblest tenet. Like many more, 
he had said: “ Let others do the work, let 
others bear the hardship, give me the 
pleasure ; let others love, and yearn, and 
sorrow, with the sufferings of humanity, 
whilst I sit still and only watch their 
throes.” 

Lights were twinkling on the far head- 
lands, on the pier, and amongst the rows 
of buildings bordering the cliffs, when 
Altamont left the silent, darkened spot 
where he had so long meditated. He 
threaded his way betwixt the shadowy 
boats that lay inert on the beach, with 
their ghostly sails folded away, their ropes 
slack or coiled in unused heaps. And 
to-morrow might not these very boats 
be tossing upon tumultuous waters? For 
so comes storm after calm, and then 
perchance calm after storm again. Some- 
times a haven, sometimesa rest, with pro- 
tecting peace about and around us — then 
the battle of life once more. 

It seemed discordant to Altamont to re- 
turn to the King’s Road, full as it still was 
of noisy, laughing promenaders, for the 
most part gaily clad, idly strolling, or 
pausing to gaze into brilliant shops. The 
violence of this contrast to the quiet 
strand he had just left was jarring in the 
extreme. But, mercifully, we take the 
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kingdom of our own minds with us into 
whatever scenes we may chance to enter. 
Thus it was that, as Altamont walked on 
in the direction of the station, elbowed by 
and elbowing the crowd, he ceased to be 
troubled by aught around him; within his 
heart rang a song of triumph more power- 
ful than all other voices and all other 
sound, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE next few days seemed especially 
monotonous to Caroline. Miss Ffoulkes 
was so unsparing of innuendoes and insin- 
uations that her comparionship became 
almost unbearable, whilst Mrs. Munroe 
wore a look of puzzled resignation, and 
kept such meaning silence that her luck- 
less daughter would almost have preferred 
open condemnation. 

For Caroline was painfully aware that 
the two elder ladies watched her, not only 
more closely than ever, but with increas- 
ing anxiety. She herself had grown rest- 
less, she could not sit still; neither did 
she seem able to occupy herself. Needle- 


work was hateful to her, music yet more 
so; and she found herself reading again 
ana again, withcut comprehension, the 
pages of any book she chanced to open. 
She decidedly missed Altamont; his visits 


had brightened her life, and she had also 
grown accustomed to expect them more 
than she had thought possible. Since 
the commencement of their acquaintance, 
he had never been absent so long. As 
for Dick, the young girl’s heart was too 
sore to allow her to think of him; when- 
ever his stalwart image presented itself 
to her mind, she put the vision away out 
of sight, quickly and with shame. The 
shame was possibly tinged with some re- 
gret; still, she had come to the conclusion 
that her elders and betters were in the 
right. She had been foolish with regard 
to Dick, who had treated her lightly; like 
many other silly women she had mistaken 
tinsel for gold. Of course she must marry 
for reasons of state. Besides, as to Lord 
Altamont, he was certainly very charm- 
ing, there was no doubt that each time he 
came he seemed more likable than be- 
fore 

One afternoon (Mrs. Munro and Miss 
Ffoulkes had gone to a tea-party, whither 
Caroline, at the last moment, pleading 
headache, had refused to accompany 
them), the wheels of a carriage approached 
the house rapidly, and a loud ring was 
heard at the front door. Caroline, who 
had gone upstairs to her bedroom to 
brush her long heavy hair in hopes of 
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curing the headache, which was only too 
real, was confusedly surprised, as she 
looked out of the window, to see Allta- 
mont’s well-known figure alighting hastily 
from a fly. 

Her heart beat violently, and there came 
upon her suddenly that indescribable sense 
that something unusual has happened or 
is about to happen which few people have 
not realized at one time or other of their 
lives. She clasped her hands nervously, 
and held her breath to listen. But almost 
immediately her maid entered the room, 
and presented to her Lord Altamont’s 
card, on which was written in pencil, — 

“ Please see me for just one moment.” 

Caroline could not delay; indeed, such 
a possibility never entered her mind. Her 
beautiful hair was floating like a cloud of 
gold over her shoulders and far below her 
waist ; she did not even pause to gather it 
into a knot. Driven on by a painful pre- 
sentiment that the greatest crisis of her 
life had come, though there was no time 
to consider about it, she could only act, 
and ran down-stairs in haste to meet her 
visitor, whom she found standing at the 
open door of the drawing-room. 

As he saw her come, Altamont thought 
that she had never appeared so fair; the 
rare brilliancy of her eyes lit up her noble 
countenance, and the golden waves of 
hair, her greatest beauty, he had never 
before seen unloosed. He, on his part, 
looked almost as unusually excited as she 
did. , In his hand was a letter which he 
held out towards her. 

“T have heard,” he said, as their hands 
met upon the letter, “1 have heard from 
Dick at last.” 

Together they entered the drawing- 
room. Caroline was moving as in a 
dream; she tried to speak, but her lips 
seemed glued together. To her compan- 
ion, the large and desolate room appeared 
like the weird hall of some palace of fancy, 
into which he and Caroline were forced 
by a spell altogether unreal. Just as un- 
real sounded his own voice saying con- 
strainedly, — 

“You see he couldn’t let us know be- 
fore, poor chap; it wasn’t his tault.” And 
then he added: “Can you read Italian? 
The letter is very short, very easy; or 
shall I tell it you in English?” 

Caroline made a negative gesture ; she 
wanted to decipher the sentences herself. 
She guessed that Dick was ill. She was 





trembling from head to foot; it seemed 
|impossible to her to ask any questions. 
| The paper shook in her hand as she si- 
|lently conned the foreign words. Mean- 
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while Altamont walked away to the other 
end of the room and gazed out at the sea 
and sky, that seemed to-day, especially, 
so cruelly bright and infinite whilst hu- 
manity was so helpless and sorrowful. 
The letter, addressed to the illustrissimo 
Signor Conte di Altamont, briefly stated 
that the writer, who kept a humble hos- 
telry at Padua, wished to notify the fact 
that a certain Signor Ricardo Graham 
was lying there, friendless and danger- 
ously ill, and had wished this self-same 
letter to be written. 

Caroline glanced through the small 

crabbed lines ; as she read, an intense pain 
gathered in her heart. She crossed the 
room and laid a light touch on Altamont’s 
arm. . 
“Don’t lose a moment, oh, not a mo- 
ment!” she murmured. And he, turning 
swiftly round, saw her hands clasped in 
entreaty, and her grand pale face close 
beside him —like the face of an angel — 
with its heavy masses of shining hair. 
His own pale face grew yet more deathly 
white. 

“It was necessary to come here,” he 
explained in an odd measured voice ; “ the 
letter reached me two hours ago, and I 
leave for Italy within half an hour of my 
return to London —I allowed myself ten 
minutes with you.” And Altamont added, 
with a slight smile, — 

“I was obliged to come, you see — I 
was obliged to take him the only medicine 
that can cure him.” 

Caroline did not understand. Her feel- 
ings were overwrought; her tearless eyes 
were fixed on Altamont’s countenance 
as though she were trying to read his 
thoughts rather than to take the impres- 
sion of his words. 

“Have you ever read Heine’s ‘ Lore- 
lei’?” he asked, suddenly and irrele- 
vantly. 

“Yes—no—that is to say yes, of 
course,” answered Caroline, startled; 
“why, what of it? ” 

“Oh nothing,” said the young man 
dreamily. Then, pulling himself together, 
he began to talk very fast, — 

“We all spend years and years in this 
strange world, conscious of what other 
people feel, but pretending only to see 
their outside lives. It is in moments like 


these that conventionality goes to the wall.- 


Dick loves you with his whole heart and 
soul, Miss Munro—he has told me so 
a score of times. He put his trust in 
you, and —andin me. Whatshall I take 


him from you? See,” and Altamont looked | 
at his watch, “I have five minutes longer, | 
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no more ; let there be no concealments be- 
tween us, | do implore of you. Give me 
something for Dick.” 

Then he added, still speaking very 
quickly, — 

“You are better acquainted with your 
cousin’s ways than I am; you will guess 
for what she is responsible. Heaven 
knows if I shall find my poor Dick alive. 
But as long as there is breath in his body, 
he will hunger for something from you.” 

It was, as Altamont had said, past the 
time for concealments. It did not seem 
strange to Caroline that he should speak 
as though he were her brother or her fa- 
ther. The mere shadow of death’s wings 
changes the aspect of many earthly con- 
clusions. The thought of Graham’s dan- 
ger made the truth very clear, and, safe 
within the knowledge of his great love for 
her, Caroline was no longer ashamed of 
her own affection for him. All small and 
petty jealousies of injured pride faded 
away in that one sublime moment, in 
which she listened toa plain message from 
Dick, spoken by the lips of his true friend. 
Had Altamont himself ever cared for her ? 
She could not tell; she would never know. 
Nor did she want to enquire. It seemed 
as though his slender hand, (which, abso- 
lutely untremulous, half enclosed the tick- 
ing watch), had but just now torn from her 
dull eyes innumerable veils of mistrust 
darkening her perception. Caroline, as 
she silently recognized that it was Dick 
whom she loved, was convinced that she 
had never really wavered. 

Yet, perversely, at this very moment, 
one last ray of hope flashed through Alta- 
mont’s mind. Could it be possible that, 
urged on by the heroism of friendship, 
he had been mistaken — mercifully and 
gloriously mistaken! He gazed rage | 
at Caroline. There was a far-away loo 
in her candid face —his hopes faded as 
he was fain to admit that her thoughts had 
travelled to Padua. A tremor, almost a 
smile, was fluctuating about her lips — he 
knew that dear face too well to mistake 
the meaning of its expression. Even 
whilst he gazed, her clear glance met his 
unfalteringly ; the eyelids did not droop, 
the cheek did not flush 

“Give me something for Dick,” re- 
peated Altamont, turning aside. 

A pair of scissors lay on the table close 
at hand; without a word Caroline took 
them up and severed a long lock of her 
hair, cutting it from her very temple. This 
lock, having coiled it rapidly with her fin- 
gers, she held out towards Altamont. He 
took it and gazed at it almost reveren- 
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tially ; then, to her great surprise, he shook 
his head. 

“That is not enough,” he said slowly ; 
“ Dick will not believe it.” 

At these words Caroline drew back in 
dismay and anger. What? Dick would 
not believe all that this curl of her own 
hair, cut by her own hand, was meant to 
tell? Nay, she could add nomore! [fhe 
were indeed so disbelieving, she, for her 
part, must remain silent. Then, quickly. 
for the minutes were speeding, Altamont 
placed before her Dick’s hasty scrawl, and 
she started as she guessed whose was the 
handwriting. 

“ Look, look!” whispered her compan- 
ion, “read this — I never could bring my- 
self to show it you before— you may 
understand why; not now, perhaps, but 
later, when you are alone and quiet. He 
wrote it, poor boy, in excitement and 
folly, and I could not tell you. But now 
everything is altered — I dare not risk any 
more secrets. Oh, Caroline, dear Caro- 
line!” —and the strained voice grew 
husky, for he had never before called her 
by her name—“for God’s sake, dear 
Caroline, give me a word of yours for 
Dick!” 

Scarce knowing what he did, he took 
her hand. She, vaguely comprehending 


the tragedy of Dick’s few lines, knelt down 
beside the table, and snatched a pencil 


and a scrap of paper. It seemed natural 
enough, as she wrote, to leave her left 
hand unresisting in Altamont’s clasp; his 
very touch gave her strength and faith, 
just as his speech had given her courage 
and hope. She wrote without hesita- 
tion, — 


“ Dear Dick, come back to me —come 
back — *“ Your CAROLINE.” 


But before she had time to read over her 
short sentence, or reflect on what she had 
done, the paper was taken from her feeble 
hold, together with those precious words 
of Dick’s, which she needed to understand 
yet more. And whilst, with convulsive 
eagerness, she cried out: “ Oh stay, stay! 
Let me think — give me a moment more!” 
the very moment she pleaded for had 
passed, Lord Altamont had disappeared, 
the door was hastily closed, she heard the 
sound of hurrying footsteps on the stairs 
—then the rapid roll of wheels —then 
came silence again, filled only by the roar 
of waves upon the shingle. And then, 
left all alone, giddy with the turmoil of 
her thoughts, Caroline sank half fainting, 
hiding her shamed head and crimson face 
in her hot hands. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

RAIN was pouring heavily down when 
Altamont opened his eyes, after some fit- 
ful sleep, in the railway carriage, and 
learned that he was just arriving at Padua, 
He shivered ; his journey had been a long 
one, and his limbs were stiff from weari- 
ness and discomfort. He had dreamed 
uneasily, aroused every now and then by 
the banging of doors, and the entrance or 
exit of his fellow-passengers. He awoke 
now to the melancholy fact that this was 
an Italian wet day, weather more uncom- 
promising —as he knew from former ex- 
perience —than its English substitute. 
A cheerful gentleman, sitting near, pro- 
ceeded to explain that this summer and 
early autumn had been exceptionally fine, 
for which reason had been delayed the 
arrival of the heavy rains to be expected 
at the annual close of the hot weather. 

Certainly, no one could now complain 
of drought. It seemed as though a col- 
lection of water-spouts had agreed to at- 
tack the plains of Lombardy, whilst a 
heavy mist, rising from the drenched 
earth, added to the desolate sense of chill 
occasioned by uninterrupted travelling. 
Padova station was likewise permeated by 
damp and vapor. Altamont hastened 
through it, and then, despatching his valet 
and portmanteau to the best hotel, he 
himself stumbled into a vehicle which 
called itself shut (though as dripping 
wet within as without), and rattled off 
to the address given in the innkeeper’s 
letter. 

Well, he had arrived at last. It seemed 
to him but a moment, and yet — strange 
paradox — an age, since he stood in Caro- 
line’s presence, urging her to write some 
hasty message to his friend, that friend 
who was lying dangerously ill, alone 
amongst strangers. 

As Altamont was jolted along the mist- 
shrouded streets of Padua, the same ques- 
tion again intruded itself on his mind that 
had forced its way there more than once 
during his long and solitary journey. 
What if Dick should die? What if the 
will of Providence should make Caroline 
free? Altamont was tired, through men- 
tal excitement even more than because of 
bodily fatigue; it is in such conditions 
that the fancies from which our better 
natures revolt rise uppermost within us. 
The young man despised himself thor- 
oughly for the visionary idea that he dis- 
missed as rapidly as it had come. Yet 
such thoughts, like the demons of fairy- 
land, have ever chosen out the worthiest 
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knight of any, and provoked him, above all 
others, to wrestle with them. 

In search of a talisman, Altamont again 
perused poor Dick's pencil scribble, now 
in truth nearly rubbed away. Caroline’s 
treasured lock of hair he could not trust 
himself to gaze upon, whilst, as for the 
few lines she had hastily written, he had 
snatched them from her, folded them, and 
carried them away ; but to read them was, 
of course, no province of his. And yet it 
was something that they should be safely 
in his own keeping, in a closed envelope 
in the little note-case near to his heart. 
And as for the tress of hair, he could see 
the shimmer of it, even with his eyes quite 
shut —— 

The Italian driver pulled up sharply in 
front of a small inn or frattoria. Under 
the stone arcades that are a peculiarity of 
the Paduan streets, and which, following 
the line of houses on either side, were 
probably, in that hot climate, built more 
as a defence against sun than rain, a few 
workmen sat at their frugal meal, or stood 
disconsolate and chilly, smoking long and 
thin cigars. They were evidently sur- 
prised to see Altamont as, clad in a Brit- 
ish ulster, he descended hastily from his 
dripping vehicle, and made for the en- 
trance of the inn. With Italian courtesy, 
the men moved to let him pass, and omit- 
ted to stare at him. An unshaven fellow, 
his dirty shirt-sleeves rolled up, and the 
rest of his clothing as uncared for as his 
person, was leaning against the open door- 
way; he, an exception to the rule, fixed 
his eyes on the stranger, and addressed 
him immediately, enquiring eagerly if he 
had come from England. But, almost be- 
fore Altamont had time to reply, the Za- 
drona (or mistress of the house) made 
her appearance, and there was much au- 
thority in her manner, though little in her 
comely and still youthful face, framed in 
untidy dark hair. Hers was one of those 
noticeably loose southern figures, which 
have the appearance of being kept in place, 
skirt, apron, cotton bodice and all, by 
a narrow string tied round the waist. 
Wherever she went, she carried in her 
arms a sallow baby, who now gazed mourn- 
fully at the new-comer with its black, 
beady eyes. 

The padrona talked volubly, even whilst 
Altamont, with impatience, attempted to 
make known his errand, and enquire con- 
cerning Dick; it was evident that she 
knew even more than he did himself what 
he wanted to ask, and wished to say it and 
answer it for him. Then she turned to 
her husband, the mild, unshaven man 
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afore-mentioned, and the two ejaculated 
and exclaimed, with a greatly interested 
air, and in a lingo unintelligible to Alta- 
mont, The delay was torture to him. He 
had already passed on, and was striding 
into the house defiantly, when the good 
woman ran to overtake him, and led the 
way, Clattering in her heelless slippers up 
the stair. 

“Tl Signor Inglese,” she said speaking 
more comprehensibly, and looking back 
sorrowfully. ‘Ah, il povero!” 

A sudden pang of terror made Altamont 
stand still. 

“ He is alive?” he asked tremblingly. 

“Si,” returned his guide nodding. 
“Ma!” 

There were worlds of meaning in the 
reservation. 

“Where is he— where?” asked the 
young man frantically. 

At last the padrona opened a door, and 
beckoned to him to pass in. 

Altamont at once complied, and then he 
closed the door softly, shutting out the 
woman and the baby and all the sights 
and sounds of that miserable house. 
Whatever might betide, he must at least 
have Dick to himself. 

A faded green curtain hung within the 
ill-fitting door, and, in some measure, pro- 
tected the room from the draught of the 
staircase. This curtain the new-comer 
drew gently aside, and, partly concealed 
thereby, he stood and gazed. 

It was a wretched room, not only bare 
but dirty. The walls, originally white, 
were covered with discolored stains; 
across the floor stretched a narrow strip 
of what had once been a rug, but was now 
little more thana heap of tatters. A large 
press stood on the right of the door ; there 
was scarce any other furniture. Nor was 
the air fresh; the closed window was 
small and low. In the furthest corner of 
the room was a bed, and in the bed — nay, 
half out of it—lay a gaunt figure, rest- 
lessly tossing from side to side. The 
face, white and drawn, was almost unrec- 
ognizable ; the eyes gleamed like flames 
in their hollow sockets. Yet it was Dick 
who lay there, whose ragged beard and 
unkempt hair made a patch of yellow 
brightness upon the tumbled pillow — 
Dick, whose great thin arms, in impa- 
tience of fever, were beating and pulling 
at the dirty blanket — Dick, who, between 
piteous gasps, moaned audibly. 

Altamont, speechless, petrified at the 
sight, was afraid of startling the sick man, 
and stood by the door, not daring to ad- 
vance, and holding his breath. During 
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those awful moments, he could not be | breast-pocket a letter-case, and, opening 


sure whether ne had himself been seen, 
half shrouded as he was by the curtain. 
A terrible thought struck him. Dick 
might see him, and yet not recognize 
him! 

Then he came forward one step more 
into the room, very softly and doubtfully. 
As he did so, an odd tremor seemed to 
paralyze his limbs. For he saw that Dick 
knew him, and yet Dick said nothing, 
though presently the moaning ceased. 
Dick’s eyes, unnaturally large and bril- 
liant, were fixed upon Altamont, with a 
sort of pleased wonder difficult to de- 
scribe. It was as though a child, and not 
a grown-up man, were gazing at some 
strange delightful vision which its roving 
fancy had conjured up. 

By degrees the gaunt arms left off 
beating the woollen cover, and stretched 
themselves feebly out, as though they had 
found peace. And a low hoarse voice, 
the poor ghost of Dick’s own mellow 
tones, murmured, — 

“ Frank.” 

Then Altamont, sinking gently on his 
knees beside the wretched palliasse, could 
find nothing better to say than to repeat, — 

“My dear old man—my dear old 
man!” 

And silence spoke for them both, filled 
with more meaning than any words. 

“You here?” asked Dick, after the 
lapse of afew moments. “ Why, I thought 
— I thought o 

“You thought quite wrong,” said Alta- 
mont tenderly; “we all of us do that 
sometimes. Don’t talk, though. I am 
going to sit here fora bit. I’ve come to 
stay and look after you, Dick.” 

“You have?” asked Dick, whose wist- 
ful weakness touched Altamont with un- 
utterable compassion, though he only 
answered lightly, — 

“ Why, of course, of course 

Suddenly a dark look of pain passed 
like a spasm over the sick man’s features. 
He tried to raise himself on his elbow. 

“ She — she — Caroline ” he mur- 
mured. 

His friend drew a long breath. The 
moment he had so dreaded had really 
come. Dick had only been partially con- 
scious till now — his doubts were already 
returning, and with them, perhaps, greater 
danger than before. Altamont could 
guess the dazed jealous fancies that almost 
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“Can you read, Dick?” he asked cheer- 
ily. “Are you strong enough? Can you 
manage just two or three lines that she 
has written to you?” 

And Dick’s hungry eyes spoke full an- 
swer enough, without need of his feverish 
clutching of the envelope. 

Then Altamont rose hurriedly to his 
feet, and walked across the room to the 
window. The rain, as it poured down, 
soused the window-panes, and blurred the 
view which might have been fair or ugly 
for aught that the young man could see — 
for aught, indeed, that he could have seen 
in any weather, for his eyes were not bent 
on the sights of this world. There was 
on him, encompassing him and lifting him 
for the moment above things earthly, a 
strange sense of victory. He felt ex- 
hausted, yet calm, and even triumphant. 
As he stood thus, he was vividly reminded 
(for memories are wayward) of a great 
fight he had once fought at Eton in his 
boyish days, when he suddenly found him- 
self the pet hero of the school, because he 
had overthrown an adversary nearly twice 
his size. 

With this recollection warm in his heart, 
Altamont turned from the window. 

He walked gently back to the bed. 
Dick was lying there so motionless that 
it seemed as though death had already 
claimed him. But it was not so. In the 
sick man’s wide-open eyes shone a look 
of unutterable happiness, almost of re- 
turning health ; he had surely no need of 
the doctor’s medicine which had been 
placed beside him. Gone, for the mo- 
ment at least, was all restlessness and 
appearance of pain, although his hollow 
cheeks were wet with tears — quiet tears 
that told nothing of sorrow. The letter 
— Caroline’s letter —lay within the thin 
hands, that were clasped in thankfulness, 
and which had fettered and bound them- 
selves with the golden tress come to them 
as Caroline’s own message. 


As the hours wore on, Dick asked for 
sO many explanations that, in order to 
keep him still, Altamont was obliged to 
narrate what had passed during the last 
few weeks, and to give an accurate account 
of the Munros’ house at Brighton. 

‘It must be a delightful place, Brigh- 


| ton,” sighed the poor fellow who was lying 


distorted the features of the poor fellow, | ill at Padua. 


who was too ill to be argued with, or con- 
vinced by any means save one. 
In silence Altamont drew from his 


Perhaps, however, the hardest trial for 
Altamont was when his friend said vague- 
ly, and a little wonderingly, — 
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“ T thought — I rea//y thought you cared 
for Caroline yourself, Frank.” 

But the answer came with a quiet smile, 

“ Well, you see, any way, she has never 
wavered in her liking for you, so you 
needn’t trouble.” 

And Dick did not trouble any further. 
He was indeed too ill to talk much, and 
presently, after asking all the questions 
which lay nearest his heart, and which had 
vexed him sorely during his lonely trav- 
els, he lay back with his eyes closed, 
thoroughly soothed by the familiar com- 
panionship of his old friend. And when, 
at last, Altamont observed that he was 
anxious to go to the hotel for the sake of 
a “tub,” Dick, whose nature as an En- 
glishman was not altogether obliterated, 
even amongst his dirty and poor surround- 
ings, smiled feebly and promised to go to 
sleep, so as to be fit for more conversation 
by-and-by. 

Altamont, having descended, made his 
way into the kitchen, where he found the 
proprietress of the inn carefully and osten- 
tatiously drying the ulster he had thrown 
aside before entering Dick’s room. She 
and the ulster were the centre of a knot 
of admiring natives, whilst her husband, 
rather more sooty than before, was en- 
gaged in preparing a large dish of maca- 
roni and tomata, and another of polenta; 
both for the stranger’s benefit. 

Altamont would gladly have made his 
escape, but the poor people looked so dis- 
appointed that he should depart without 
sitting down at the humble board spread 
expressly for him that he, with his usual 
politeness, acquiesced. He made a hur- 
ried and somewhat unpalatable meal, 
whilst the padrona stood beside him, and 
entertained him with her conversation, 
and the baby (who had at least one charm 
— that of silence) stared at him with even 
greater curiosity than before. 

He was certainly longing for a bath, 
with all the eagerness that his English 
training and the long journey had engen- 
dered, but his greatest desire to reach his 
own hotel was to make enquiries for a 
good doctor whom he might consult for 
Dick in preference to the more humble 
practitioner now in attendance. Altamont 
was not, however, sorry to learn from the 
good dame —who, for his benefit, con- 
sented to speak very slowly — some de- 
tails of his friend’s illness. It had been 
a bad fever, she said. The poor gentle- 
man was on a walking-tour, and had ar- 
rived one evening, looking as white as a 
Se The next day he had been taken 
ill, 
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in danger; at last, everybody grew anx- 
ious about him. It was the doctor him- 
self who had advised the priest, who had 
recommended her, the padrona, who had 
set on her husband, to write the letter to 
the Signor Conte. It was one afternoon 
when the poor gentleman seemed rather 
worse, and the doctor had asked if he 
should not write to some friend in En- 
gland. It was the doctor alone who could 
make him understand, and that was not 
very much, because the doctor had never 
studied English, which is a very difficult 
language, and the poor gentleman could 
speak no Italian. Of course, after writing 
the letter, they expected the Signor Conte, 
but scarcely so soon ; the doctor had told 
them it could not be quite yet, besides he 
had added that absent friends were not 
always in a hurry. Ah! but the holy 
saints had sent the Signor Conte; he was 
not like other friends, no doubt. And 
now that he had come, everything would 
go well. And would not the Signor Conte 
try the polenta? Matteo was renowned 
for his polenta far and wide, 2 vero, and 
folks —quite grand folks — sometimes 
travelled long distances to eat of his po- 
lenta. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


As time passed, life at Padua was quiet 
and uneventful. A new physician, in con- 
sultation with the former one, readily 
agreed to Lord Altamont’s desire that 
Dick should be removed to more comfort- 
able quarters, more especially as, since 
his friend’s arrival, Dick had mended so 
visibly and quickly, that the young peer 
might himself almost be considered an 
fEsculapius. The first doctor persisted 
that the fever had already turned before 
the day of Altamont’s arrival, but it is an 
open question whether Caroline’s message 
may not have proved a far more efficacious 
febrifuge than that ill-treated practitioner 
had any idea of. Certain it is that Dick 
was soon rapidly on the mend; he even 
talked hopefully of a speedy journey to 
England, and showed more docility in 
taking both food and medicine than he 
had done before. Needless to say, Miss 
Munro had received a lengthy telegram 
from Altamont immediately after his arri- 
val at Padua, and the telegram was fol- 
lowed by more than one bulletin. But 
nothing of this was sufficient. The pa- 
tient’s first efforts were directed towards 
writing. With the most laborious pain 
and difficulty, and some increase of fever, 
an untidy pencil missive was at last com- 


For nearly three weeks he had been | pleted, which Frank directed and posted 
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with his own hands, but which, needless to 
say, was read by no one save the writer 
and the recipient thereof. 

That recipient herself was not tardy in 
answering it. Hers was a strange be- 
trothal for which no actual proposal had 
ever been made, and no actual consent 
given, but which was none the less bind- 
ing to both ot the lovers. Nor perhaps to 
Caroline’s mind was this arrangement un- 
satisfactory, though none of her friends 
save her mother knew the actual state of 
the case, and, whatever Miss Ffoulkes’s 
doubts and surmises might be, she was as 
yet, poor soul, allowed no chance at all of 
verifying the actual truth. 

To Mrs. Munro, Caroline had confided 
everything, even within a few hours of her 
momentous interview with Altamont. On 
that afternoon, the poor girl’s headache 
had increased to such an extent that she 
retired once more to her own bedroom, 
and expressed an earnest wish to be left 
to rest in solitude. 

Lord Altamont’s visit did not, however, 
remain a secret to Miss Ffoulkes, who, 
with her habitual shrewdness, divined that 
something extraordinary had happened, 
and speedily enquired from the servants 
whether Miss Munro had received any 
afternoon visitors. Miss Ffoulkes came 
to the conclusion that Caroline had, after 
all, obstinately and ill-advisedly refused 
the young peer, and, waxing angry as well 
as inquisitive, the elderly spinster used 
every argument she could think of to in- 
duce Mrs. Munxo to demand a formal 
explanation. 

But that lady, whose gentle nature was 
not altogether unmixed with pride—a 
pride which Caroline largely inherited — 
refused to stir in the matter for the time 
being. She was more perplexed and more 
grieved than she wished her cousin to 
know, but none the less did she keep her 
own counsel, and, under pretext of fatigue, 
she also sought the refuge of her own 
room early in the evening. 

Mrs. Munro had sent away her maid, 
and had undressed and gone to bed, when 
a light tap at the door startled her. She 
had not yet extinguished her candle, and 
therefore at once recognized Caroline who, 
entering impetuously, clad in slippers and 
dressing-gown, ran to her mother, and, 
kneeling down by the bedside, hid her 
face in the counterpane, and proceeded 
to tell, as succinctly as her excitement 
allowed, all about Altamont’s visit, Dick 
Graham’s illness —the departure of the 
former for Padua, and the miserable de- 
lusions and jealousies of the latter which 





had brought about unexpected catas- 
trophes. 

Caroline spoke very hurriedly. She 
felt herself in honor bound to make the 
explanation; but it was a subject fraught 
with difficulty and even terror, for, though 
she wanted to set forth the whole truth, 
there were just two or three little things 
she did not think she could ever bring 
herself to confess—the cutting of her 
lock of hair, the exact words of her short 
letter to Dick; nor, for the matter of that, 
those which he, goaded by Miss Ffoulkes’s 
insinuations, had written to Altamont at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. The girl herself, influ- 
enced first by Altamont, and secondly by 
her own tender thoughts of the man who 
was ill and broken-hearted because of her, 
had come round to the absolute certainty 
that Dick was the only husband she could 
ever accept or ever love. She was so 
positive that she had always felt thus — 
and had only been pardonably “ huffy ” at 
Dick’s apparent desertion —that it did 
not occur to her that her mother might 
think otherwise. At the same time she 
was not, in her heart of hearts, by any 
means sure that her ambitious mother 
would be content with Dick Graham for a 
son-in-law. And as for Georgiana 
Ffoulkes! Caroline concluded that she 
must beg Mrs. Munro to keep silent on 
the whole subject (for a while, at least) to 
that most terrible mentor and tyrant. Oth- 
erwise she, the hapless heiress, must 
surely run away. Where should she run? 
Perchance, to Padua. 

“T do love him, mamma, indeed I do,” 
sobbed Caroline, in answer to her moth- 
er’s reiterated appeal; “ and I can never, 
never care for anybody else!” 

Mrs. Munro, thoroughly taken aback by 
her daughter’s avowal, had at first been 
struck absolutely dumb. It was onl 
when Caroline had finished pouring forth 
what the poor child thought to be a plain 
unvarnished account of her interview 
with Altamont that Mrs. Munro began to 
gather her scattered senses. 

“But he— Lord Altamont — my dear 
girl, tell me — only reflect quietly, and tell 
me—did fe not propose to you?” she 
asked. 

“*Oh, mamma, never! What can you 
be thinking of ?” answered Caroline in a 
horrified tone. “Why, he is Mr, Gra- 
ham’s best friend. He has done nothing 
but look for him ever since that dreadful 
day of — of misunderstanding.” 

“But surely,” repeated Mrs Munro, 
who was not so easily pacified, “ surely 
he cared for — Georgiana thought, and I 
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t ought it — wasn’t there one little word 
to-day that — that 4 

“ Indeed, mamma,” murmured poor Car- 
oline, hiding her burning face, stung as 
she was by this ruthless catechism, “ Lord 
Altamont spared no pains to-day to show 
me that Mr. Graham is his first considera- 
tion in everything ; but — but,” continued 
the girl, rising suddenly to her feet and 
uttering the words defiantly, “ mamma, I 
can assure you, for my part, if there were 
twenty million other people in the world 
wanting to marry me, I should choose 
Mr. Graham.” Then, as all her pride 
broke down : “ Oh, mamma, kiss me, kiss 
me, love me, darling, and help me! It 
has all been so hard and difficult and mis- 
erable !” 

Whereupon, Mrs. Munro (who was 
never at the best of times the stern direc- 
tor of youth that Miss Ffoulkes expected 
her to be) melted ignominiously ; and, 
bursting into sobs, mingled her tears with 
Caroline’s, as she took the one child of her 
hopes and fears into her loving motherly 
arms. 

To Altamont in these days it often 
seemed strange that Dick had no linger- 
ing doubts at all. The sick man simply 
expected that everything he wished 


should become a joyful certainty ; he took 
his happiness for granted with a childlike 
trust that (although it had a taint of lover- 
like as well as invalid selfishness) was 
founded on his unshaken belief in his 


friend no less than in his lady-love. It is 
perhaps fair to say that Dick had not the 
faintest conception of the fiery ordeal 
through which that friend had passed, and 
was, in truth, still passing. It had seemed 
to him, certainly, at Aix-la-Chapelle that 
Altamont had finally grown to like Caro- 
line’s society ; but if to that most perfect 
damsel there was really no allurement in 
Frank’s wealth and title (to say nothing 
of his superior good looks and good qual- 
ities, which Dick freely acknowledged), he 
himself had no need for further anxiety or 
disturbance. Frank meanwhile appeared 
perfectly satisfied, and all was well that 
had ended well. Doubtless, there was 
that old viper of a Ffoulkes! He and 
Frank had discussed her ill deeds, and 
duly narrated to each other the mean and 
truly villainous part she had played, but, 
now that she was outwitted, what use was 
there in remembering her foolish at- 
tempts? Dick, too content to be revenge- 
ful, grew daily less gaunt and more like 
his old placid, comely self. He spent his 
time, curled up on the short Paduan sofa, 
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reading innumerable Tauchnitz novels 
which Altamont provided for him, and 
cordially wishing for each succeeding hero 
and heroine the good luck that had at- 
tended himself and Caroline. 

“ For when I first turned giddy and ill,” 
as Mr. Graham explained over and over 
again, with some effusion, to his friend, 
“when I couldn’t drag my feet a yard fur- 
ther, and tumbled into that wretched pub- 
lic-house, I didn’t care a rap whether I 
lived or died ; nothing seemed worth while 
any more, and, when that slipshod woman 
with the baby called the doctor in, I 
thought it was all up with me. I was 
just as bad as any of those fellows in the 
books. I did want to write home, but I 
couldn’t then somehow, and afterwards, 
when I got a glimmer of the doctor’s gib- 
berish and found out what he was harp- 
ing on, it was you I thought of, before 
anybody, Frank, after all, wasn’t it?” 

Dick’s relations did not trouble him 
much during this time, except by letter. 
They sent him various recipes for febri- 
fuges, opiates, and tonics, with many ex- 
cellent Sat tardy hints as to the danger 
of Italian sunsets, unaired beds, and other’ 
traps for unwary travellers. Altamont had,. 
on leaving London, telegraphed to one of 
Dick’s married sisters the news which had. 
arrived from Padua, but no one seemed in 
such a hurry to join the sick man as 
Altamont himself, and now, the whole of 
Dick’s family —his father included — 
expressed their unlimited confidence in. 
Dick’s friend. The truth was that they 
were, one and all, old-fashioned, home- 
staying folk, to whom a journey, even. to 
Edinburgh, was a matter of discussion 
and importance. 

Meanwhile, to Altamont, these days, 
full of considerable mental suffering, were 
not the least heavy part of his. self-im- 
posed trial. Whilst Dick’s future seemed 
steeped in sunshine, his own was. cast 
among chill shadows. Was it possible 
that a girl, with whom his acquaintance 
had been merely nominal four short 
months ago, should have the power to 
blight a career so young, so full of promise, 
as his? Heaven forfend! And yet he 
realized, very painfully and sorrowfully, 
that the fire through which he was passing 
must leave an indelible scar upon him, 
never to be quite effaced through the long, 
long years to come. Long years, indeed ! 
For when we are happy we say, Alas, 
life is short! When trouble comes upon 
us, the future seems unending. 

Altamont’s chief comfort was. in soli- 
tude, and more especially in solitary and 
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hard exercise. He often walked for hours 
about the picturesque old town and its 
neighborhood. Even whilst the rains 
lasted — and they continued pitilessly for 
some time—the arches constructed for 
the benefit of pedestrians afforded shelter 
and novelty of scene. The people of the 
place were pleasant to watch, and occa- 
sionally, despite the inclement weather, 
an itinerant violinist or guitarist stood in 
the doorway of some humble ¢rattoria 
and poured forth a sweet plaint to the lis- 
tening revellers. But Altamont preferred 
to go far out into the lonely country, 
where the harvesting of maize and rice 
was over, and the stripped mulberry-trees 
looked scarce more wintry than the rest 
of the plain. Sometimes on his way 
through the town he entered the churches, 
where priests were chaunting and simple 
people were kneeling, but the incense and 
noisy music did not please him. He liked 
the ancient Arena Chapel far better, where 
only an old crone was sitting just within 
the door, like one of the Fates, spindle in 
hand. There, brown and dying vine-ten- 
drils still clung to the outside walls, whilst 
within, the Giotto frescoes, which Alta- 
mont did not pretend to understand or 
admit that he cared for, yet spoke to his 
unquiet soul, and touched him with their 
severity of beauty and that mystic power 
which the poetic creations of the past — 
living so far beyond man’s little span — 
seem in wondrous measure to possess. 

It was after such walks as these, that 
Altamont, when he returned to Dick (who 
sometimes grew fretful and weary of ill- 
ness), brought in with him to the sick 
room what seemed to the invalid a — 
portion of strength and courage, above all 
of that helpfulness on which he himself 
so heavily leaned. 

Weeks passed before they were able to 
start on the fatiguing journey to England ; 
by that time autumn had nearly, if not 
quite, deepened into winter. Altamont 
looked forward with almost uncontrollable 
eagerness to the day when the present 
strain should be atanend. The sight of 
a dozen friendly London faces, a dinner 
at the club, a stall at one of his favorite 
theatres, all these mundane things loomed 
pleasantly, though still distantly, in his 
overtaxed mind, whilst Dick’s anxiety to 
see Caroline may be easily imagined. 
Both friends were equally rejoiced when 
the polite Italian doctor at last informed 
them that the patient might safely be 
taken home. A slow and chilly train con- 





veyed them away from Padua one wintry | 
morning, and in due process of time, hav- | 
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ing travelled by easy stages, they arrived 
at Charing Cross, in the blessed domain 
of hansoms, English-speaking porters, 


and comfortable, jovial English rush and 
bustle. 


There remains little more to tell. Al- 
though Dick’s tardy proposal and Caro- 
line’s sentiments had only been expressed 
by letter, it was extraordinary how little 
verbal explanation they required of each 
other—or rather, how much! _ For 
though, in public, they professed them- 
selves perfectly satisfied, they found it 
necessary to repeat that satisfaction often 
in private, which made many interviews 
obligatory between them. 

Altamont did not wear his heart on his 
sleeve for daws to peck at. None of his 
acquaintance could have seen the slightest 
change in him. A couple of hours after 
his return to London, clad in garments of 
faultless cut, he appeared at a dinner- 
party, and, with his dress-coat, he seemed 
to resume his well-known languid cyni- 
cism. He fell at once into the routine of 
town life, and for the next few months 
went much into society, where, though 
aiways courted and flattered, he came 
gradually to be considered by designing 
dames an utterly unattainable quarry. 
Meanwhile, he saw but little of Dick, 
who, during his engagement, took up his 
residence almost entirely at Brighton. 
Just at the time of the-latter’s wedding, 
Altamont found himself compelled to leave 
London on urgent business. It seemed 
a great pity, as every one said, that he 
could not fulfil the duty expected of him ; 
namely, to be the bridegroom’s best man. 
Even Dick had hoped for this. Alta- 
mont, however, wrote a charming letter 
of apology. He returned to town shortly 
after; possibly he had had enough of 
journeys and journeying. It was the 
young couple, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Graham, who, after a very quiet wedding 
— that quietness being Caroline’s express 
wish — set off fora tour in India. From 
thence they have written many happy 
letters, descriptive of their marvellous do- 
ings, elephant-rides, and so forth; and 
these letters are, to Mrs. Munro, a source 
of considerable gratification. 

As to Miss Ffoulkes, it will never tran- 
spire how much or how little she gnashed 
her teeth, for she confided that gnashing 
and the reasons of it to no human being. 
What galled her most was surely when 
Dick gave her so warm a squeeze of his 
powerful hand that her fingers ached, 
whilst he assured her with a broad smile 
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that, although she had not offered him the 
slightest apology, he owed her no grudge, 
and could so well afford to let bygones be 
bygones as to hope she would come and 
pay a long visit in Perthshire by-and-by, 
and learn to step a Highland reel with the 
best of them. Miss Ffoulkes, politely 
ignoring that there was any need of for- 
giveness — smiled in return her 
own particular, sphinx-like smile, which, 
under the circumstances, was perhaps the 
best thing thatshe coulddo. She attended 
Miss Munro’s wedding, where her omi- 
nous looks struck terror into the hearts of 
allbeholders. But it was probably less due 
to ill-nature than to her old incurable habit, 
that she assured every one of the guests 
privately that dear Caroline — whom she 
herself had always counselled to the best 
of her ability — could most certainly have 
done very much better. 


From The National Review. 
BRACONSFIELD. 


IT is a lovely day in June, and the mid- 
summer sun is burning overhead as we 
draw near to the little country town of 
Beaconsfield. Our way lies from the 
south, and we pause at a point where the 
road turns slightly to the left, and a stile 
on the right leads into pleasant meadows 
dotted with stately elms and fringed with 
tall hedgerows. The fields slope gently 
upwards towards the horizon, and beyond 
them we can see the roofs and gables of 
the quaint old town, rising in endless 
variety of shape and outline, and breaking 
the sky-line with a hundred indentations. 
On either side, like sentinels keeping 
watch over the little community, stand two 
conspicuous objects looking down over 
the irregular lines of red-tiled roof and 
dusky thatch below; to the right an aged 
windmill with one arm broken, like a vet- 
eran who has seen better days; to the 
left the massive tower of the parish 
church, a type of the simple, robust faith 
of the rustic generations who have lis- 
tened through many a century to its sum- 
mons to worship beneath its shade. Not 
a sound breaks the stiliness of the summer 
noon; even the sparrows have forgotten 
their pert chatter, and the bees have 
ceased from their murmuring among the 
king-cups and the clover. The wakeful 
cicadas, as though in sympathy with sleep- 
ing nature, have desisted from their quer- 
ulous monotone, and the drowsy landrails 


no longer send their hoarse, strident chal- | 
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lenge across the fields. The mowers have 

| finished their midday meal, and are resting 
| beneath the elms, some dozing peacefully, 
others lazily smoking their pipes with that 
air of profound contemplativeness so char- 
acteristic of the rural laborer. The blue 
expanse above is flecked with tiny islets 
of the purest white; the warm, soft haze 
is charged with an all-pervading languor, 
subtle, delicious, irresistible; it is the 
hour of siesta, the hour of repose and 
quiet meditation; and what more delight- 
ful subject for reflection than yonder 
pleasant village, as it sleeps nestling 
among its woods, unmindful of its three- 
fold claim to immortality ? 

Beaconsfield —a name that has gone 
forth into all lands, even to the uttermost 
corners of the earth, that has sounded on 
the lips of peoples to whom the English 
language is unknown, to whom the names 
of many of our greatest and wealthiest 
cities would be an unmeaning sound, to 
whom England itself is but a remote 
island in a distant sea, which has sent out 
its busy swarms to feed upon the fatness 
of the earth. Wherever the wealth and 
commerce and religious zeal of English- 
men have enlarged the influence of their 
country and the boundaries of civilization 
—amid the backwoods of America, over 
the dreary steppes of Asia, by the inland 
seas of Africa, in the Australian bush or 
the Indian jungle, that name has been a 
familiar word, as men have spoken with 
awe, and admiration, and amazement, or 
perhaps with hatred, of the great prime 
minister who made the name of his coun- 
trymen feared and respected throughout 
the world. It has sounded in the council- 
chambers of Europe, in the courts of 
Oriental despots, in the assemblies of the 
democratic West, in the august conclaves 
of the Vatican, and the sacred precincts 
of Benares, as princes and statesmen and 
demagogues and priests have sought in 
vain to fathom that profound and impene- 
trable intellect, the Sphinx of politics, the 
strangest, most mysterious, genius of our 
age. 

Yet surely it was not from mere caprice, 
or because of contiguity of residence — 
for Hughenden lies not many miles away 
to the north-west—that this remarka- 
ble man, endowed with a vivid imagina- 
tion, and keenly alive to the value of a 
name enriched with great associations, 
should have chosen this secluded spot to 
be honored, and to honor, in conferring a 
title destined to be co-existent with our 
history. Not so; for Beaconsfield was 
already immortal, and though it may have 
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gained a wider celebrity in association 
with the name of Benjamin Disraeli, the 
beloved home of Edmund Waller and 
Edmund Burke can never be forgotten so 
long as our language and literature sur- 
vive. Here are the graves of the two great 
Edmunds, the courtier poet of the seven- 
teenth century, and the lofty philosopher 
and statesman of the eighteenth ; here are 
the woods where they sought quiet and 
retirement, when wearied of the struggles 
and controversies of the fierce times in 
which they lived ; here are the fields where 
they wandered, delighting, in common 
with other great men, in the simplicity of 
rural life; here is the church in which 
they worshipped, and the churchyard 
where they rest amid the scenes they 
loved so well. It is holy ground, the tem- 
ple of vanished genius, the shrine of many 
a pilgrim who wends his way to venerate 
the last resting-place of men who have left 
their mark upon the literature and states- 
manship of their country. And not only 
Beaconsfield itself, but its neighborhood, 
is rich in memories of men who were fore- 
most in their time. Hard by are Penn, 
the home of that long-descended race 
which gave a patriarch to Pennsylvania; 
Hampden, the cradle of a sturdy Saxon 
stock whence sprang the champion of 
English liberty ; Stoke, the abode of the 
jurist Coke, the courtier Hatton, and the 
poet Gray ; Bulstrode, whose valiant thane 
rode forth at the head of his followers, all 
mounted on bulls, to meet the Conqueror, 
but of ill fame in later days as the resi- 
dence of Judge Jeffries; Denham, which 
gave a refuge to the first Napoleon’s 
brother, the exiled king of Spain. But 
apart from all the interesting associations 
of the place and its neighborhood, there 
was one circumstance which must have 
given the title of Beaconsfield a peculiar 
value in the eyes of its possessor ; it had 
been offered to Burke when old, childless, 
and broken-hearted, as part of the reward 
so tardily bestowed upon him by an un- 
grateful generation. It was refused; for 
all Burke’s earthly hopes and ambitions 
lay buried with his only son beneath the 
church at Beaconsfield; but we cannot 
wonder if the Conservative statesman of 
later days cherished with peculiar venera- 
tion a title of honor designed for one who 
had devoted all the resources of his genius 
to the defence of law and order, and the 
established institutions of society. Few 
characters present greater contrasts than 
those of the lofty speculative publicist of 
the eighteenth century, and the versatile 
practical politician of the nineteenth; 
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nothing could be more different than the 
literary monuments they have left behind 
them, nothing more instructive than the 
unequal measure of success, judged from 
a worldly point of view, which attended 
their careers, nothing more suggestive of 
altered times and conditions than the fact 
that the great-grandsons of the baccha- 
nalian squires who hooted the Irish ad- 
venturer in the House of Commons, 
obediently followed the lead of the He- 
brew farvenu in the direction of progress 
and reform. But in the relations of private 
life, the two statesmen had much in com- 
mon; they were both strongly bound by 
the ties of domestic attachment; both 
were warmly devoted to their friends; 
the highest pride of each was to be a 
country gentleman, and to have his share 
in the duties and pleasures of a country 
life; they loved their homes, their depen- 
dents, and their neighbors. Even within 
the memory of the present generation there 
were aged peasants around Beaconsfield 
who would tell tales of Squire Burke and 
his practical farming, just as nowadays 
one meets rustics about Hughenden, who 
relate how Disraeli, as he strolled among 
his woods and fields, would stop to chat 
with them familiarly about the weather, 
the crops, and the prospects of the har- 
vest. 

But the sweet chimes from the church 
tower float softly across the meadows and 
remind us that it is already an hour past 
midday. Already the mowers are whet- 
ting their scythes, and there is a sound of 
life and movement through the air as 
though nature were awakening from her 
noontide slumber. It is time to proceed 
on our way, so we rouse ourselves and 
regain the road, which leads upwards 
along a gentle slope to the picturesque 
village. On our left rise lofty trees over- 
shadowing the road; and in a few mo- 
merts we turn aside through an unpreten- 
tious rustic gate into a noble park. All 
around the landscape rises and falls in 
gentle undulations, and the greensward is 
dotted with clumps of majestic elms and 
firs which throw short dark shadows over 
the grass beneath the almost vertical rays 
of the sun. As we descend into a valley 
the mansion of Hall Barn, standing on 
the site of Waller’s home, rises before us, 
built — as our ancestors loved to build — 
in the lowest situation that could be found 
in the park. It is a massive red brick 
structure, in the cumbrous classic style of 
the last century, with pilasters and stone 
dressings to the windows. The effect, as 
one approaches from the north-east, con- 
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veys a peculiar sense of ungainliness and 
disproportion, as the eastern side of the 
house is evidently a later addition, and 
its high windows staring out from under 
tall arches are altogether out of line and 
keeping with those of the north front. 
Alas, there is little now about the house 
to remind us of Waller except his portrait 
in the hall! The house itself is not the 
same as that inhabited by the poet, but 
was built upon its site by Milner in 1712. 
The great rooms, which give such an un- 
gainly effect to the exterior, were added 
by Sir Gore Ouseley, the distinguished 
diplomatist, into whose hands the mansion 
passed some fifty years ago when aban- 
doned by the Waller family, in order to 
entertain King William and Queen Ade- 
laide. The home of his ancestors had 
been sold by Harry Edmund Waller, the 
poet’s descendant, in 1832. In vain do 
we look for the portrait of the peerless 
Sacharissa, which Waller had fixed into 
the wainscoting over the mantelpiece of 
the room in which he wrote, that he might 
thence draw boundless inspiration; it has 
been ruthlessly carried away and sold. 
But though there are few records of the 
poet in the house itself, there is something 
in the old-fashioned formal gardens which 
surround it, in the broad terrace walks 
and lofty screens of laurel and of yew, in 
the smooth sheet of water reflecting the 
dark groves around, in the dainty obelisks 
and Grecian temples, that reminds us of 
Waller and his quaint terse elegance, his 
silvery tone, his classic images. These 
sombre glades are rich in illustrious mem- 
ories; for Waller was wont to entertain 
magnificently, and welcomed to his home 
the foremost men of his day. Here might 
be seen John Hampden his uncle, and 
Oliver Cromwell his cousin; and here 
men of mark in literature, such as Evelyn, 
Roscommon, and Dryden, found congen- 
ial society among the wits and poets of 
the time. Here and there the armorial 
bearings of the Wallers appear, and their 
crest — a walnut-tree, from which hangs a 
shield bearing the lilies of France — re- 
minding us of the ancestral glories of the 
race and of their prowess in the French 
wars of the Plantagenets. 

The Wallers were of long descent in 
Kent before the founder of'a junior branch 
settled in Buckinghamshire. Sir Richard 
Waller of Groombridge captured Charles 
of Orleans, brother of the French king, 
at Agincourt, and kept him prisoner for 
twenty-four years in his castle in Kent. 
It was as a record of this exploit that 
Henry V. gave to Sir Richard and his 
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descendants the privilege of adorning the 
family cognizance of a walnut-tree with 
the arms of France. The representatives 
of the eldest branch in the time of Ed- 
mund Waller was his cousin Sir Hardress 
Waller, one of the judges who sat at the 
trial of Charles I. He afterwards settled 
in Ireland and was ancestor of the Wal- 
lers of Castletown, near Limerick, the 
existing senior branch of the family. Ed- 
mund Waller’s grandfather, who appears 
to have been the first settler in Buck- 
inghamshire, lies buried in Amersham 
churchyard. His son, the poet’s father, 
married a sister of the famous John Hamp- 
den, “the zealot of rebellion,” as Johnson 
calls him. This lady, strange to say, was 
a strong Royalist, and her influence, no 
doubt, had some effect in weakening her 
son’s attachment to the Parliamentary 
cause. When Cromwell, her cousin, 
would come to see her at Hall Barn, she 
was wont to assail him with reproaches; 
in return he would throw a napkin at her 
and say that he would not dispute with 
hisaunt. Buthe nevertheless condemned 
her to remain here in the custody of her 
own daughter, when he found that her 
sympathy with the Royalists went beyond 
words. It was the mildest form of im- 
prisonment he could devise. Edmund 
Waller was born, not at Hall Barn, but at 
Coleshill in the neighborhood; and as 
this place happens to be in an isolated 
part of Hertfordshire he cannot be claimed 
as a Buckinghamshire man. Here he 
wished to die, “that like a hunted stag he 
might there breathe his last in the lair 
from which he was roused.” Before he 
was eighteen he had written his first poem, 
and had been elected a member of Parlia- 
ment. Ere long he began to delight the 
House with his eloquence ; for in oratory, 
as in poetry, Waller owed much to native 
inspiration, and little to laborious self- 
improvement. But he rather charmed 
than influenced his audience, because he 
lacked high moral purpose and consist- 
ency of aim. His whole political life is a 
sad record of weakness, tergiversation, 
and even meanness; but we must not be 
hard upon him because he was not born a 
statesman, nor condemn him because, as 
his biographer says, “ he was not a prod- 
igy which the world hath seldom seen, 
and his character included not the poet, 
the orator, and the hero.” It is not as the 
statesman that we would remember Wal- 
ler, nor yet as the sprightly courtier and 
wit, admired and sought after by the most 
brilliant and cultivated society of his time. 
We had rather recollect him as the ele- 
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gant, fastidious lyrist, the chastener and 
refiner of English verse ; and not less as 
the genial, hospitable country gentleman, 
delighting in rural life and occupations, 
and welcoming the intellectual aristocracy 
of his day to his beautiful Buckingham- 
shire home. 

In order to appreciate how much Waller 
did for English poetry we must bear in 
mind the rude and rugged condition in 
which he found it. His characteristics 
were sweetness and elegance, and he was 
the worthy precursor of Dryden and Pope 
in imparting smoothness and harmony to 
English verse. It is worth while to 
glance at the halting lines of Fairfax — 
whom Waller acknowledged as his model 
— to see how much our poetry owes to the 
bard of Beaconsfield. But Waller ex- 
celled his predecessors in purity of 
thought as well as of diction. It is true 
that his shorter poems are infected with 
the frivolity of the Restoration, and we 
may sometimes tire of * Sacharissa” and 
“ Amoret,” of “ Phyllis” and “ Chloris ;” 
but there is no taint of the grossness of 


life and language which so often charac- | 
terized the Cavaliers and became almost | 


universal in the time of Charles II. Often, 


even in his lightest pieces, we are struck | 


by some terse, vigorous expression, some 
apt illustration or happy metaphor. 
many of those who are familiar with By- 
ron's famous simile of the dying eagle, 
which 


Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And winged the shaft that quivered in his 
heart, 


can recall Waller’s lines, written to a lady 
who had completed her conquest of him 
by singing one of his own songs? — 


The eagle’s fate and mine are one 
Which, on the shaft that made him die, 
Espied a feather of his own 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high. 


Sacharissa was Lady Dorothea Sidney, | 
“the matchless Sidney, that immortal | 
frame of perfect beauty,” the sister of the 
gallant Sir Philip Sidney, the knight of 
Penshurst. Waller wooed her when he 
was a gay and wealthy widower of five- 
and-twenty. He describes her as a 
haughty, imperious beauty, who moves | 
him to astonishment no less than passion, | 
whose presence is “ wine that inflames to 
madness.” But she could not be induced, | 


ven by his sweetest strains, to deign to 
give her hand to the Buckinghamshire 
squire, and she afterwards married the 
Karl of Sunderland. 


Meeting Waller in| 





How | 
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| her old age, she asked him when he would 
| again write such verses on her? “ When 
you are as young, madam,” he replied, 
“and as handsome as you were then,” 
He was never, indeed, at a loss for a 
happy reply. When Charles, after the 
Restoration, asked him why the panegyric 
he had written on Cromwell surpassed the 
congratulation addressed to himself, he 
answered: “ Poets, sir, succeed better in 
fiction than in truth.” He forgot, as John- 
son reminds us, that the legitimate end of 
fiction is the conveyance oftruth. Waller 
began to write verses at seventeen, and he 
continued to write, when past eighty, with 
unabated power and undiminished poetic 


faculty. “ Were we to judge only by the 
wording,” says one of his critics, “we 


could not know what was wrote at twenty 
and what at fourscore.” Perhaps there is 
no other instance of such literary longev- 
ity. At length, feeling the hand of death 
lie heavy upon him, he went to Windsor 
to consult the king’s physician, who told 
him that his “ blood would no longer run.” 
He accepted his fate, and, like Burke a 
century later, returned to Beaconsfield to 
die. Here, in the seclusion of these 
peaceful woods, he breathed his last, sur- 
rounded by those whom in life he held 
most dear. 

But it is time to visit his last resting- 
| place ; and we follow the broad gravelled 
| path which winds with graceful curves in 

the direction of the town. We pass 
| through the principal gate of the park, and 
a few steps lead us up a gentle slope to 
| where a row of pretty cottages, with red- 
| tiled roofs and porches richly clothed with 
ivy, westeria, and Virginia creeper, form 
| the entrance to the quaint old town. Itis, 





| indeed, a charming Buckinghamshire vil- 


| 


lage; the most beautiful of the many beau- 
tiful country towns which lie thickly 
studded over this delightful district. Be- 


| fore us lies a wide, grass-grown expanse, 


reminding us of the village greens of Wo- 
burn, Datchet, and Chalfont St. Giles; in 
the midst are five majestic elms standing 


|in line, and giving the effect,as one enters 


the town of one magnificent tree ; on either 


| hand, in picturesque confusion, rise the 


quaint roofs and gables, some white, some 


| dusky red, others moss-grown, and blend- 


ing the richest brown with a lustrous vel- 
vety green. All around each tint and color 
has been softened and subdued by the 
mellow hand of time, and nothing mars 
the harmony of the old-world effect save 
where a modern edifice of flaring brick 


; rises on the left, square, capacious, com- 


modious, and furnished, no doubt, with all 
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the appliances of civilization, but sadly 
out of keeping with its venerable sur- 
roundings. but, fortunately, this un- 
sightly structure is on the outskirts of the 
town, like a blot upon the margin of a 
beautiful painting, which we notice but 
for a moment, and forget when absorbed 
by the entrancing interest of the picture. 
A hundred yards farther on we reach the 
spot where the Windsor road crosses the 
coach-road from London to Oxford, in the 
centre of the town. The dwellings on 
either side of the main street are less pic- 
turesque than those we have hitherto seen, 
but they have an air of old-fashioned re- 
spectability about them which shows that 
in bygone times they must have been the 
abode of gentlefolk. The wide expanse 
of roadway —it is broader than any Lon- 
don thoroughfare, and could afford ample 
space for the combined traffic of Picca- 
dilly and the Strand—conveys a melan- 
choly sense of solitude, almost of desola- 
tion; and it is hard to believe that we are 
but twenty miles from the roar and smoke 
of modern Babylon. How quiet, how 
still is the scene! Only the voices of a 


group of children, playing in the centre of 
the grass-grown street, breaks the stillness 
of the sultry afternoon, nor is there any 
other sign of life, save a couple of loiter- 


ers by the sign of the White Hart, and a 
team of cart-horses, with a load of hay, 
standing by the wide archway of the many- 
gabled inn. Their driver, no doubt, has 
gone within to solace himself for the heat 
and dust of his journey with a tankard of 
ale, and, meanwhile, they stand patiently 
waiting, chewing the contents of their 
nose-bags with much placid satisfaction, 
and now and then twitching their ears, or 
wrinkling their handsome coats of dap- 
pled roan, as they receive the attentions 
of some obsequious horse-fly. Powerful, 
splendid creatures they are, the type of 
docile strength and patient endurance. 
As we stand and gaze down the deserted 
street, where everything reminds us of the 
past, our thoughts travel back a hundred 
years, and we see the little town all bustle 
and excitement, as the horn of the “ High- 
flyer ” or the * Tally-ho ” sounds bravely 
down the street, and the western coach, 
with its four gallant bays, draws up be- 
neath the white gables and projecting 
bay-windows of the quaint old inn. We 
fancy we can see the passengers descend- 
ing, scanned eagerly by the little crowd of 
rustics and idlers and beggars who con- 
gregate at the inn-door—a portly doctor 
of divinity in all the glory of wig and 
bands, silk stockings and buckles, bound 
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for Oxford; a languid-looking aristocrat, 
with lace ruffles and gold-headed cane, 
and a high-born dame, with powder and 
patches and furbelow and farthingale, on 
their way to recruit such health and energy 
as remains to them after the dissipations 
of town, in the pure air of the Welsh hills. 
We can see the bluff, ruddy-faced coach- 
man, with portentous spotted neckcloth, 
the busy ostler, with up-turned sleeves, 
the bland inn-keeper and his buxom 
spouse, welcoming their visitors with well- 
trained deference, the pert housemaid in 
the window, the ragged urchin at the gate. 
But what means yonder tall post, hard by 
the time-honored effigy of the White Stag ? 
We look upwards — it is the electric tele- 
graph. In a moment our vision of the 
past has broken and vanished like a 
dream; we are in the nineteenth century 
again. We delay no longer, but turn our 
steps to the quiet shaded churchyard, 
where Edmund Waller and Edmund 
Burke sleep in their last resting-place. 
We have not far to go, for the parish 
church stands in view on our right as we 
retrace our steps in the direction of Hall 
Barn. A low wall marks off God’s-acre 
from the broad green street; we pass 
through the wicket gate, and thread our 
way reverently among the heaving mounds 
of turf beneath which generations of rus- 
tics lie resting from their labors. Around 
are the sculptured monuments of the rich, 
and the humbler but far more touching 
memorials of the poor—the wooden 
planks, with painted letters, or the unin- 
scribed headstones, which, to those who 
placed them here, have marked a hallowed 
spot as well as the costliest mausoleum. 
Rich and poor alike have gone to join the 
majority —the great democratic majority, 
in which rank and wealth, and titles and 
distinctions, are unknown; the poet and 
the ploughman, the statesman and the la- 
borer, have alike paid the debt of nature ; 
their brief day of passion and struggle, 
and hope and disappointment, has forever 
fled; alike in their various fields of toil 
they have earned their long repose, and 
here they mingle their dust, submitting to 
the common fate of humanity, and brought 
at last into a perfect equality before the 
awful, impartial, inexorable law of death. 
“What shadows we are,” said Burke, 
“and what shadows we pursue!” And 
now, as we stand before Waller's tomb, 
we remember how, in his latter days, he 
too came to see the nothingness of those 
airy trifles and unreal phantoms which 
had dazzled and fascinated his youth, 
when the fire of passion had smouldered 
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away, and his soul, cabined and confined 
in its dark prison-house, caught a glimpse 
of heavenly brightness in the decay of its 
earthly tenement : — 


The seas are quiet when the winds give o’er: 

So, calm are we when passions are no more; 

For then we know how vain it was to boast 

Of earthly things, so certain to be lost. 

Clouds of affection from our younger eyes 

Conceal that emptiness which age descries ; 

The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has 
made; 

Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 

As they draw near to their eternal home; 

Leaving the old, both worlds at once they 
view, 

That stand upon the threshold of the new. 


Waller's tomb is near the roadway, 
sheltered by a spreading walnut-tree, 
planted, perhaps, in allusion to the family 
cognizance. It isin the form of a finely 
pointed obelisk, standing on a square 
base, with four urns at the corners, and 
four inscriptions on the sides. The white 
marble has been stained and discolored 
by age; and though the monument was 
repaired some years ago, it now looks 
somewhat dilapidated. It is with diffi- 
culty we decipher the inscriptions as we 
lean against the high iron railing which 
encircles the tomb. On the side next the 
road we read: — 


Viator, tumulatum vides Edmundi 

Waller 

Qui tanti nominis Poeta, et idem avitis opibus 

Inter primos spectabilis, Musis se dedit et 
patria. 

Nondum octodecinarius inter ardua regni 
tractantis 

Sedem habuit, a Burgo Amersham missus. 

Hic vitz cursus, huic oneri defuit senex, vix- 
itque 

Populo clarus, Principibus in deliciis, admi- 

ratione omnibus. 


Heus! 


On the southern side we read the follow- 

ing elegant lines, which somewhat remind 

us of Naevius’s famous epitaph on him- 

self :— 

Edmundi Waller hic jacet id quantum morti 
cessit. 

Qui, inter Poetas sui temporis facile princeps, 

Lauream quam meruit adolescens 

Octogenarius haud abdicavit. 

Huic debet patria lingua quod credas 

Si Graecé Latinéque intermitterent Musz 

Loqui, amarent Anglicé. 


But let us not linger too long by the 
poet’s tomb, for a greater than Waller is 


laid hard by. We pass through the 
churchyard, and pause for a moment to 
accost a fine hale old man who stands 
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leaning on his spade beside an open 
grave. Does he know Burke’s tomb? 
Yes, he does ; his father, who was grave- 
digger before him, knew Squire Burke 
well, and was at his funeral. He is him- 
self past seventy, he tells us, but strong 
and hearty still. We follow him in the 
direction of the church, a venerable pile 
of dark flint with irregular windows in the 
chancels and aisles, and a massive tower, 
now, alas! “restored ” with cumbrous bat- 
tlements, but formerly, we are told, topped 
with a spire, a cross, and a vane. We 
enter, and following our guide into the 
south aisle we stand beneath a small un- 
pretentious oval tablet and read the in- 
scription as follows : — 


Near this place 
lies interred 
All that was mortal of the 
Right Honorable Edmund Burke, 
Who died on the 9th July, 1797, 
Aged 68 years. 
In the same grave are deposited 
the remains of 
his only son, Richard Burke, Esqr., 
Representative in Parliament 
for the Borough of Malton, 
Who died on the 2nd of August, 1794, 
Aged 35. 

Of his brother Richard Burke, Esqr., 
Barrister-at-Law and 
Recorder of the City of Bristol, 
Who died on the 4th of February, 1794. 


Here lies the immortal statesman and 
orator, side by side with the beloved son 
and brother whom his devoted affection 
has rescued from oblivion. Charles James 
Fox, whose generous nature enabled him 
to forget Burke’s rejection of his friend- 
ship, had offered a tomb in Westminster 
Abbey. But Burke himself had already 
decided otherwise. “My body,” he says 
in his will, “I desire to be buried in the 
church at Beaconsfield, near to the bodies 
of my dearest brother and my dearest son, 
in all humility praying that as we have 
lived in perfect unity rogether we may 
together have a part in the resurrection of 
the just.” Around are many more impos- 
ing memorials of the dead, the crumbling 
effigies of the Bulstrodes, and the pompous 
monuments of the Du Prés — the descend- 
ants of one of that band of Indian admin- 
istrators against whom Burke directed 
the thunders of his eloquence. But here 
there is no need of costly marble, for 
yonder simple slab suffices to record the 
domestic affections of one whose public 
virtues need no record here, for they live 
in the page of history. There is another 
tribute to Burke’s memory in the church, 
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placed here by some of his Irish fellow- 
countrymen of the same name — among 
them the learned and accomplished Sir 
Bernard Burke — to mark the spot where 
he lies. It is an oblong plate of brass, 
tastefully engraved, and inserted into the 
stone floor of the central passage in the 
nave. It is sad to think that the country 
of his adoption does not contain another 
memorial — if we except a statue in the 
vestibule of the House of Commons — of 
one to whom it owes so much. But his 
noble effigy in bronze, standing with that 
of his fellow-student, Oliver Goldsmith, 
before the grand front of Trinity College, 
in Dublin, shows that he has not been 
forgotten in the land of his birth. 

But the rays of the western sun stream- 
ing through the window of the tower re- 
mind us that the day is far spent. Let us 
not worship too long by the shrine of de- 
parted genius, but seek the scenes which 
in life it was wont to brighten with its 
presence. It is not well to brood amid 
the emblems of mortality; let us rather 
find the landmarks of life and activity and 
vigorous existence. The mind when sur- 
rounded by images of death is prone to 
pass from the contemplation of the dead 
to that of death itself, and to look dream- 
ily towards the vast shadowy unknown 


ocean of eternity into which the swift rest- 
less tide of mortal existence is forever 


sweeping madly onward. There is no 
landing-place by the margin of that mighty 
current, no vantage-point, whereon we 
may rest a while and watch the awful 
seething flood of human hopes and fears 
and passions and aspirations, as it foams 
and boils and fights and eddies along the 
downward stream of time. No, we are 
ourselves borne onwards with resistless 
impetus ; a few of us can catch a glimpse 
of the fair landscape through which we are 
passing, but which we can never pause to 
enjoy ; but the many are rudely buffeted 
in the swollen vortex and can only fix 
their eyes on the angry, leaping, frowning 
waves of circumstance which at every 
moment threaten to engulf them. To 
some it is given to remember a time when 
the silvery streamlet trickled brightly 
down mountain glens of fairy beauty, or 
the clear strong current dashed bravely 
along through flowery meadows and en- 
chanted groves ; others can only look back 
to the dreary moorland or dismal swamp; 
but soon all alike meet in the ever-widen- 
ing channel of care and sorrow and duty 
and responsibility, and to all alike is 
wafted with ever-increasing frequency the 


moan of that awful bar which all must | doctor, “ miror magis.” 
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cross on their _ to the dim, misty, 
boundless expanse beyond. 

We leave the church, and, retracing our 
steps, cross the main street, and follow 
the road to Penn, which is in direct con 
tinuation of that by which we have come 
The street is bordered with old-fashioned 
cottages of dusky brick; there is nothing 
modern, save a gorgeous meeting house, 
resplendent with a classical portico of 
vermilion brickwork, and yellow Corin- 
thian pillars. Soon we have passed the 
last cottage, and we turn through a dilap- 
idated gateway on the left into pleasant 
fields, in which tall, melancholy oaks and 
firs and cedars stand grouped together as 
though in mournful conference, recalling 
to each other the memories of the past. 
This is all that remains of the once hand- 
some park of Gregories, or Butler’s Court, 
the home of Edmund Burke. What tales 
those noble trees could tell us, if, like their 
brothers at Dodona, they were gifted with 
speech! What visions they could bring 
before us of the great statesman who 
loved to wander beneath their shade ; and 
of the brilliant crowd who assembled here 
to enjoy his hospitality and listen to his 
wisdom! It was as if one went to inquire 
of the oracle of the Lord. Hither came 
the upright, amiable Rockingham, who 
had been among the first to appreciate 
Burke’s shining genius; Gilbert Elliot, 
his devoted friend and colleague ; Charles 
James Fox, who, when Burke renounced 
their long friendship, shed bitter tears in 
the House of Commons; Sheridan, his 
brilliant fellow-countryman, renowned 
alike in literature and politics; Flood, 
another fellow-countryman, conspicuous 
amongst that eloquent band who arose 
and disappeared with the independent 
Irish Parliament; George Granville, his 
personal friend and public foe ; Windham, 
his faithful disciple, whose vigorous pol- 
icy of a crusade against revolutionized 
France had been inspired by the teaching 
of Burke, and who adored him more than 
he did any other man living, except Dr. 
Johnson. 

Hither also came the great iiterary dic- 
tator himself, whose admiration and re- 
spect for Burke were unbounded, who 
spoke of him as “the greatest man in En- 
gland,” and held him to be the only man 
among his contemporaries who was his 
equal in dialectics, and to whom he would 
yield the palm of argument. We can imag- 
ine the delight with which Burke showed 
his guest over his fine house and gardens. 
“ Non equidem invideo,” said the friendly 
Though they dif- 
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fered widely in their views of public affairs, 
and Johnson was wont to denounce the 
friends of his host as “ cursed Whigs,” and 
“ bottomless Whigs,” and to assert that the 
first Whig was the devil, yet his friendship 
for Burke remained unshaken to the last 
day of his life. The scene by the death-bed 
of the venerable sage has been preserved 
for us by Boswell. Burke, and a few others, 
were sitting around his bed. “Mr. Burke 
said to him, ‘I am afraid, sir, such a num- 
ber of us may be oppressive to you.’ 
‘ No, sir,’ said Johnson, ‘it is not so; and 
I must be in a very wretched state indeed 
when your company is not a delight to 
me.’ Mr. Burke, in a tremulous voice, 
expressive of being very tenderly affected, 
replied, ‘My dear sir, you have always 
been too good to me.’ Immediately after- 
wards he went away. This was the last 
circumstance in the acquaintance of these 
two eminent men.” It may have been, 
indeed, that the penetrating intellect of 
Johnson was able to discover the really 
conservative instincts of the future writer 
of the “ Reflections,” and that Burke, on 
his part, may have tolerated an attach- 
ment to existing institutions which he 
may have thought exaggerated, but to 
which he found a half-conscious acqui- 
escence in the depths of his own heart. 
But the friendship of this notable pair had 
deeper foundations than any mere con- 
vergence of opinion; it rested on a com- 
mon basis of strength and manliness, of 
piety and reverence, of robust morality 
and tender sympathy for all that is human. 

Others too, great in literature and art, 
frequented this classic spot. Here might 
be seen the incomparable Garrick, gen- 
erous, versatile, vain; Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, whose cultured style and refined 
exposition of the principles of his art 
charmed Burke more than his noblest 
masterpieces ; Oliver Goldsmith, Burke’s 
countryman and former fellow-student at 
Dublin, and his sincere, warm-hearted 
friend; Gibbon, who “admired his elo- 
quence, approved his politics, adored his 
chivalry, and almost forgave his reverence 
for Church establishments;” Crabbe, 
whom he had rescued from starvation 
when the young poet’s fortune of three 
pounds had been spent, and his only prop- 
erty, a case of surgical instruments, had 
been pawned, and whom he sheltered 
here for many months until his career was 
assured ; Arthur Young, the wisest of ag- 
riculturists, who instructed his host in the 
management of his farm and discussed 
with him the peculiar merits of carrots, 
parsnips, and seed-cabbages. Here, too, 
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might be seen a less distinguished visitor, 
but none the less welcome — Richard 
Shackleton, the worthy Quaker, the friend 
of Burke's boyhood, who at first felt some 
misgivings at the sight of so much worldly 
splendor, but who, after much wrestling 
of spirit, rejoiced to find no condemnation. 
Nor were the cultured women absent who 
held a place in the intellectual coteries of 
the day— Hannah More and Elizabeth 
Carter and Fanny Burney — whose five 
volumes of “ Evelina” Burke read unin- 
terruptedly for three consecutive days. 
These distinguished ladies worshipped 
Burke with all the adoration which their 
sex bestows upon men of imposing genius, 
and while they deplored his Whig doc- 
trines, they none the less revered his lofty 
purpose and nobility of character. 

It is hard to realize, as we stand on the 
cool shaded greensward over which the 
cattle are peacefully grazing, that this sol- 
itary spot was, scarce a hundred years 
since, the scene of such a brilliant con- 
course. Nota trace remains of the once 
hospitable mansion save a few grass-cov- 
ered mounds which mark the site of the 
foundations and terraces. There is noth- 
ing, indeed, to show that the place was 
ever inhabited, except the ruined gable of 
a coach-house among the trees, now fast 
going to decay. The ground slopes pleas- 
antly away towards the distant village, and 
we can see the tower of the church to- 
wards which Burke could never bear to 
look after his only son had been laid 
within its walls, and the woods of Hall 
Barn, whither he was fond of taking his 
guests to show them the home of his 
great namesake. The house, with its 
splendid colonnades, which, we are told, 
“gave it at a little distance the dignity of 
a royal residence in miniature by its simil- 
itude to Queen Charlotte’s palace, called 
Buckingham House, in St. James’s Park,” 
was burned down in 1813 not long after it 
had been sold by Burke’s widow. The 
gardens and grounds which he was never 
tired of beautifying and enlarging have 
also disappeared ; only the farmhouse at 
the northern end of the field remains, 
which he mentions in a letter to his friend 
Shackleton as having once been a resi- 
dence of Waller’s. “I have purchased a 
house,” he writes, “with an estate of 
about six hundred acres of land in Buck- 
inghamshire, twenty-four miles from Lon- 
don. Itisa place exceedingly pleasant ; 
and I propose, God willing, to become a 
farmer in good earnest. You who are 
classical will not be displeased to know 
that it was formerly the seat of Waller the 
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poet, whose house, or part of it, makes at 
present the farmhouse within a hundred 
yards of me.” How it was that Burke, 
who had hitherto been little more than an 
Irish adventurer, with nothing but his pen 
to sustain him, found means to make the 
purchase, and how he proposed to main- 
tain so expensive an establishment, is a 
question which has interested his biogra- 
phers more than it deserves. His lofty 
spirit could brook nothing sordid or mean 
in the accessories of daily life; he deter- 
mined to be a country gentleman, and he 
became one. He owed much to Rocking- 
ham, from whom he received over forty 
thousand pounds in all, and to Lord Ver- 
ney, his political patron; with regard to 
the latter, Lipscomb, the county historian 
of Buckinghamshire, tells a strange story, 
which he professes to have heard from an 
eyewitness of the scene, ‘“‘a gentleman of 
undoubted honor and veracity,” how at 
“the late Mr. Waller’s,” Lord Verney 
handed a sum of £20,000 to Burke, to en- 
able him to purchase Gregories, and how 
Burke’s eyes flashed brilliantly as he 
grasped the precious boon. Burke also 
received gifts and legacies from Sir Joshua 
and other admirers; but it is sad to think 
that, like Pitt and Fox, and Johnson and 
Sheridan, and other great men of his time, 


he was harassed by pecuniary difficulties 

throughout the whole of his career. 
When burke came first to Beaconsfield 

he had already made his mark in literature 


and in politics. The essay on the “ Sub- 
lime and Beautiful,” and the “ Vindication 
of Natural Society,” had already gained 
him fame as an author, and the first of his 
brilliant speeches on the American colo- 
nies had dazzled the House of Commons. 
But it was here that his most splendid 
triumphs of oratory were prepared, and 
his literary masterpieces conceived and 
executed. Here were composed: the 
speeches on American taxation, on con- 
ciliation with America, on economical re- 
form, on the East India Bill, on the 
Nabob of Arcot’s debts, and the immortal 
oration which opened the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings ; here were written the 
“ Thoughts on the Present Discontents,” 
the “Reflections on the Revolution in 
France,” the “ Letters on a Regicide 
Peace,” and lastly the “ Letter té a Noble 
Lord ”— in which, like the dying stag, he 
turns to bay, and scatters the band of 
malignant persecutors who would have 
deprived him of the pension which enabled 
him to end his days in peace at Beacons- 
field. When we read these noble works, 
so rich in the loftiest philosophy and 
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deepest political insight, and remember 
the calumnies, insults, and invectives 
which were heaped upon their author in 
his lifetime, we cannot but feel that 
Burke’s generation was, indeed, unworthy 
of him. His natural sublimity of thought 
and his habit of applying arguments de- 
rived from high abstract principles of 
truth, justice, and humanity to the conduct 
of affairs, were little appreciated in a hard, 
selfish, reactionary age ; with such an audi- 
ence as he addressed, his nationality, his 
humble origin, his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, and, above all, his sympathy with 
the poor, the weak, and the oppressed, 
more than counteracted the splendor of 
his oratory, and the unanswerable cogency 
of his arguments. The majority of the 
House of Commons was composed of 
self-indulgent, narrow-minded, fox-hunt- 
ing, hard-drinking country gentlemen. 
They might listen to Fox’s words of sym- 
pathy with outlawed Catholics, or exas- 
perated colonists, or oppressed Hindoos, 
for, after all, Fox was of their own order ; 
but they would not tolerate such heresies 
in the mouth of the Irish Jarvenu, whose 
very accent was odious to them, and 
whose admirable eloquence they had not 
sufficient intellect nor education to appre- 
ciate. 

It was not till Burke had taken alarm 
at the threatened collapse of the fabric 
of civilization, and had abandoned the 
cause of the oppressed for that of the 
oppressors, that he felt the House, for 
the first time, on his side. And yet we, 
who, after the lapse of a century, see 
the events of that time in a clearer light, 
now that the mists of passion and preju- 
dice have lifted, can discern that Burke’s 
contemporaries took the evil and rejected 
the good; that the great French war which 
he advocated was no less a blunder than 
the American war,which he opposed ; that 
if Europe had much to fear from demo- 
cratic France, she had more to fear from 
France under the military despotism 
which arose directly from her interference. 
We are lost in amazement when we think 
of the consequences which might have 
resulted to ourselves if the nation had 
accepted Burke’s teaching during the ear- 
lier and best years of his political life — 
a loyal India, a contented Ireland, the 
allegiance of half the New World might 
have been our inheritance. Truly the 
sins of the fathers have been visited on the 
children, and we are still paying the pen- 
alty for those jeers and insults with which 
our forefathers silenced the greatest gen- 
ius of their day. 





But it is here, in his home at Beacons- 
field —far from the strife of factions and 
the clamor of his enemies — that we wish 
to remember Burke. “Every care,” he 
used to say, “ vanishes the moment I en- 
ter under its roof.” Here he would wan- 
der in the pleasant spring days, alone, or 
with his farm-bailiff, watching the young 
buds sprouting in the groves which he 
had planted, or scanning the fields with 
their tiny green corn-blades as he made a 
forecast of the harvest. Or in the sow- 
ing-time he would pause by the end of the 
furrow to chat with Rolfe, his young 
ploughman — whom he afterwards raised 
to be a substantial farmer—about the 
failure of last year’s turnip-seed, or to ask 
about his sick child. Sometimes he might 
be seen playing with children on the ter- 
race and helping them to mend their 
kites, or caressing his favorite old horse, 
now released to end his days in the quiet 
pasture; often, too, giving alms to the 
poor at his gate, or bearing with his own 
hands medicine and nourishment to some 
sick cottager. For Burke was not only 
munificent and generous, but charitable in 
the best sense; his charity was of that 
kind which rests on personal sympathy 
and tender interest. He loved and was 
beloved by the poor in his neighborhood, 
for whom he provided a school and a sav- 
ing-fund and other institutions; and he 
was also a friend to the foreigner and the 
stranger. Such were Joseph Emin, the 
Armenian enthusiast, whom he picked up 
by chance in one of the London parks, and 
the Brahmin envoys of Ragonaut Rao, 
whom he sheltered here from persecution, 
and to whom he gave his garden-house as 
a temple wherein to perform the rites of 
their ancient religion. And later on, when 
death had desolated his home, and the bril- 
liant crowd which had once frequented it 
knew it no more, Burke welcomed hither a 
sad train of exiled French Royalists, 
among them the aged Bishop of Auxerre, 
who in happier days had shown kindness 
to his beloved son. Many of these he 
sheltered for months in his house; for 
others he found lodgings in the neighbor- 
hood; and not far away, at Penn, he 
founded and supported a school for their 
children. 

The death of his only son was a blow 
from which Burke never recovered. “I 
am stripped of all my honors,” exclaims 
the bereaved father, “ I am torn up by the 
roots, and lie prostrate on the earth... . 
I live in an inverted order. They who 
ought to have succeeded me have gone 
before me. They who should have been 
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to me as posterity are in the place of an- 
cestors.” Just three years after his son’s 
death Burke was seized with his last ill- 
ness at Bath. He knew that he had not 
long to live, but he nevertheless deter- 
mined to undertake his journey homeward 
to Beaconsfield. “It is so far at least,” he 
said, “‘on my way to the tomb that I may 
as well travel it alive as dead.” Ministers 
and secretaries of state gathered round 
to watch the last moments of the depart- 
ing luminary, and to the end sought his 
counsel and advice. Burke breathed his 
last not long after his return to Gregories, 
and was laid by the side of his son and 
brother in the parish church at Beacons- 
field. 

But the shadows of the tall, melancholy 
trees have lengthened over the fields, and 
the last faint rays of sunset linger sadly on 
the sombre tops of the cedars. The dews 
are falling, and a cool, delicious fragrance 
fills the evening air, bringing with it a 
sense of rest and tranquillity after the 
heat and glare of the long summer day. 
We are still far from home; and yet a 
strange fascination roots us to this lonely 
spot, for the solitude and stillness seem to 
heighten the contrast between the present 
and the past, and to bring more vividly 
before us the life and energy and manifold 
activities of which it was once the scene. 
We turn towards the plantation hard by — 
it is still called Burke’s Grove — whither 
in the calm summer evenings such as this 
the statesman orator was wont to resort, to 
brood alone over his incurable sorrow, or 
to lament the violence of factions, the es- 
trangement of his friends, the infatuation 
of his countrymen. Here, as we rest a 
while in the deepening twilight, we seem 
to catch a glimpse of his tall, majestic fig- 
ure gliding slowly beneath the trees with 
the sad reflective mien and clouded brow 
of one whose noble instinct had told him 
that he was “born not for himself but for 
the whole world,” and who claimed as his 
own the cares of humanity and the sor- 
rows of his species. 

J. D. BourcHIER. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE HOUSE OF PERCY.* 


THE anrals of the great Percies make 
a broad line in the page of national his- 
tory. Their personal energy and social 
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position placed them in the forefront of 
affairs; and, though not always leaders, 
they were necessarily associated in all the 
foreign wars and home rebellions that 
might be a-foot — earning now an honor- 
able death on the field of battle and now 
a shameful one on the scaffold. From 
1407 to 1586 six Earls of Northumberland 
and as many of their sons and brothers 
came to one or other of these violent ends 
— including Hotspur who fell at the “ sor- 
rie battle of Shrewsbury ” —that Ralph 
who “kept the bird in his bosom,” and 
whose last poetic words on Hedgeley 
Moor yet live in English literature — the 
two Thomases, those faithful adherents to 
the ancient faith, who would not bow the 
knee to the Baal of Erastianism and the 
Reformation, but preferred the Tower and 
the scaffold at Tyburn and at York to ease 
of living and slipperiness of conscience. 
Mr. de Fonblanque’s own summary of the 
family is too good to omit. 

“William Als Gernons, the Norman 
who made himself a home in the wilds of 
bleak Yorkshire, married ‘ for conscience’’ 
sake the Saxon maiden whose lands he 
had conquered, defied the authority of 
crown and Church, when they conflicted 
with his interests or his whims, and in his 
old age made his peace by ‘ donning scol- 
lop-shell and sandal shoon,’ dying a brave 
crusader within sight of the holy city; his 
turbulent and warlike sons and grandsons, 
the earliest champions of feudal rights 
against the royal power; Richard de Per- 
cy, foremost among the sturdy barons who 
extorted the charter of English liberties 
from King John, and defied the pretensions 
of the pope of Rome; the martial and 
chivalrous Lord of Alnwick, ‘sober in 
peace/and cruel in battail;’ the first Earl 
of Northumberland towering above his 
brilliant contemporaries, haughty, daring, 
and generous; rising to the highest pin- 
nacle of subject greatness, and dying, 
sword in hand, an outlaw and a rebel; his 
splendid soldier sons, Hotspur and Ralph, 
and his politic and accomplished brother, 
Worcester, general, admiral, diplomatist, 
courtier, and statesman; the second earl 
and his four sons, all of whom fell on the 
battle-field in defence of the house of 
Lancaster ; Henry the Magnificent, and, in 
sad contrast with him, his suffering son 
the Unthrifty ; ‘Simple Tom,’ dying so 
calmly on the scaffold in defence of his 
faith, and ‘ Cruel Henry’ sacrificed in the 
cause of the Scottish queen; the wizard 
earl finding a solace for his long captivity 
in scientific studies, and his high-minded 
son, the lord admiral of England, — where 
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shall we find such another line of repre- 
sentative men?” 

Of the women of the house not much 
has been recorded. Perhaps therefore the 
men have been all the more noteworthy. 
As the masculine force of the race did not 
go into the wrong channel the men were 
not emasculated by the preponderance of 
the feminine element, and the natural 
functions of the women were neither weak- 
ened nor distorted by the perversion of 
their energies. Three Percy heiresses 
only have carried on the succession in 
default of male heirs; Lady Agnes, who 
married and merged into her own name 
and estate Jocelyn de Louvain, the brother 
of Adeliza, the Fair Maid of Brabant and 
second wife of Henry the First; Lady 
Elizabeth, who at twelve years of age was 
the nominal wife of the Earl of Ogle, at 
fourteen that of Thomas Thynne of Long- 
leat, and who at fifteen —twice widowed 
and never wived — married the “proud 
Duke of Somerset ;” and that other Lady 
Elizabeth, whose husband, Sir Hugh 
Smithson, was created Duke of Northum- 
berland in 1766, 

The first Percy who comes into the 
light of English history was William, sur- 
named Als Gernons or the Bearded. He 
was one of the Norman knights who fol- 
lowed in the wake of the Conqueror and 
helped to make our English what it is. 
He it was, who, having been given the 
lands of Emma of the Porte for his valiant 
service to the king “ weddid hyr that was 
very heir to them in discharging of his 
conscience ” —thus planting the roots of 
the family tree in a noble soil of either 
honor or love, or it may be of both. He 
did good work in the desolate country 
where he established himself ; and among 
other things helped in the building and 
endowment of Whitby Abbey. For the 
Percy family was not yet Northumbrian. 
The recital of William de Percy’s lands, 
which occupies ten and a half closely 
printed columns in Domesday Book, 
gives Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Essex, and 
Hampshire, as the places where he holds 
his numerous lordships, but as yet nothing 
in Northumberland —that Ultima Thule 
of such civilization as these rude warriors 
knew, the very “back o’ beyont” of all 
things. This Norman branch of the fam- 
ily came to an end with the Lady Agnes 
who married her royally connected Joce- 
lyn of Louvain “upon condition that he 
shold be called Jocelyn Percy, or els that 
he shold bare the armes of the Lord 


Percy, and he toke the counsell of his 
syster, and he chose rather to be called 
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Jocelyn Percy than to forsake his owne 
armes —for so shold le have no right 
title to his father’s inheritance, and so of 
right the Lord Percy shold be Duke of 
Brabant, though they be not so indede.” 
This Lady Agnes must have been “a lady 
of virtuous life and conversation” by the 
inscription that was on her tombstone in 
Whitby Abbey. 


Agnes, Agnetis festo tumulatur, et istis 
Idem sexus, idem nomen, et una dies. 


A Percy was, of course, one of the 
twelve immortals who forced the hand of 
King John at Runnymede, and made him 
sign the great paper which contained more 
than it expressed. To be sure this spe- 
cial baron, Richard, was illegally holding 
the lands of his young nephew William ; 
but stalwart uncles in the prime of life, 
with boy nephews standing between them 
and a fine estate, were not very sympa- 
thetic guardians in those rough old times ; 
and usurpation did not count as a sin 
when the governing law was might is 
right. Richard de Percy was all the more 
inclined to humiliate the king inasmuch 
as he had personal griefs against him. 
“His wife’s brother, William de Braose, 
having refused to surrender his children 
as hostages for his own good conduct to 
the crown, had been banished the coun- 
try, and in his absence the king had seized 
upon his wife and eldest son and caused 
them to be starved to death in a dungeon 
at Windsor.” 
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about those rights to the chase which the 
one denied, and the other maintained, had 
gone with the grants of land to abbeys 
and monasteries. Henry, first Lord Perey 
of Alnwick, wrested this right from the 
monks of Fountains Abbey; he confirm- 
ing all former material grants and they 
covenanting “to release to him in return 
all kinds of wild beasts and birds of prey.” 
The young lord had also permission to 
fortify his castles of Spofforth, Lekinfield, 
and Petworth; a necessary precaution in 
those lawless days of war and tumult, 
harrying and raids. 

All the Border counties were devastated 
by the continual incursions of the Scots. 
Towards the end of the fourteenth century 
Froissart describes Northumberland as “a 
savage and wylde country, full of desarts 
and mountaignes, and a ryghte pore coun- 
try of everything, saving of beestis, 
through the which there runneth a ryver 
full of flint and great stones called the 
water of the Tyne.” “Henry de Percy 
has Galloway to rule,” says an old chroni- 
cle (Et Henry de Percy ad Galway a 
guyer), as the recognition by King Edward 
I. of his share in the battle of Dunbar, 
which settled matters fora shorttime. He 
also with Lord de Clifford was appointed 
the king’s commissioner or “ cheventain,” 
for negotiating peace with Scotland and 
receiving the submission of the Border 
chiefs. Robert Bruce the younger, and 





other of the powerful nobles of Scotland 


Dame de Braose counted | accordingly made their submission (June, 


for something in the setting of this trag- | 1296), offering to “ fayre les amendes haut 
edy, for “when the messengers came unto /¢ bas a sa volente, des ditz homecides 
Lord William de Breuse requiring to have | arsons et roberies;” to which curious 
his sonnes for the said purpose, his wyfe | document the Percy attached his seal. 
(like a quick and hastie dame) taking the | Margery, the wife of Robert Bruge, and 
words out of her husband’s mouth, made | Christine, his sister, the wife of ‘Chris- 
this round answer, ‘that she would not | topher Lord Seton, were delivered as hos- 
deliver her sonnes unto King John, who | tages to ensure the better keeping of this 
alreadie had slaine his own nephew, Ar-| promise. At first they were ordered to 
thur, whom he aught rather honorablie to | be sent to the Tower of London, “ pour 
have loved and preserved.’” As for that | estre mise ilueques en kage, et que ele ne 
matter of the illegal holding it was ruled | parle a nul homme ne nul homme a li, fors 
that when Richard died, his nephew Wil-| ceux que le conestable de la Tour as- 
liam should come into all the lands rightly | signera pour la garder.” Afterwards, 
belonging to the head of the house of | however, Lord Percy had them in gentler 
Percy — to the exclusion of Richard’s own | charge; while the poor Countess of Bu- 
son. chan, another hostage, was confined in her 

But William was of the race fainé-| cage in Berwick Castle. Wallace soon 
ant, and perhaps in this case a private | flung this truce to the winds and tore up 
wrong was a public gain, | the paper of submission; and Henry de 

Hunting was the business, and war was | Percy went out to meet him. “True and 
the pastime, of those rude days. William | ay of great avail, sober in peace and cruel 
the Conqueror “loved the tall deer as if | in battail,’”” — cruel, too, after the battle, — 
he had been their father,” and a man’s life | the Percy hand was heavy in these wars 
did not count so much asa stag’s. The | which ended in the death of Wallace and 
Percies were ever at issue with the Church | his national canonization; also in the re- 
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building of Alnwick Castle and the estab- 
lishment of the Percies, as an accidental 
note in the more important theme. Aln- 
wick was one of the most strongly garri- 
soned castles in the north, bolding an 
army of three thousand and thirty-seven 
men, besides forty light horsemen — 
“hobelars,” who rode “hobbies ” or po- 
nies. 

To enumerate all the doings of the 
Percies of Alnwick would be to write a 
catalogue of the current wars with France 
and Scotland, and to tell the stories of the 
favorites, Piers de Gavestone, Hugh De- 
spenser, and Queen Isabel’s ally Mortimer. 
The brave old blood, which had forced 
that royal signature at Runnymede and 
signed the famous letter to Pope Boniface 
Vil. — wherein, defending “the liberties, 
customs, and laws of our forefathers,” the 
One Hundred and Four say they will not 
permit our lord the king to do or attempt 
to do, even if he wished tt, anything un- 
accustomed or unlawful, — justified itself 
by prowess in the field and by boldness in 
the council-chamber. So time and the 


generations passed till Henry, the fourth 
Lord of Alnwick and first Earl of Northum- 
berland, with his brother Sir Thomas, 
came to add to the glory of those perfect 
flowers of chivalry, the Black Prince and 


his father. Young Henry Percy was at 
that famous battle of Maupertuis when 
the king of France was taken prisoner and 
the Black Prince, mindful of the laws of 
courtesy and chivalry, served him, bare- 
headed, in his tent, as if he had been his 
squire and not his conqueror. One local 
army led by Lord Percy into Scotland 
and lost by a ruse worthy of Cacus; Rox- 
burgh taken by the Scots and its inhabit- 
ants massacred—in revenge, Sir John 
Gordon's lands invaded and devastated, 
and again a Scottish raid for reprisals; 
the defeat of the English army in Brittany 
by Du Guesclin; the all but annihilation 
at Rochelle of the fleet in which Sir 
Thomas was serving under the Earl of 
Pembroke ; the Commons refusing to vote 
further supplies for royal extravagance — 
the very blood and life of the people given 
to be squandered on unworthy favorites 
and unprofitable wars—unless the de- 
mand and their vote were supported by 
bishops and lords of whom Henry de 
Percy was one; the indictment and trial 
of Wyclif, where also the De Percy had 
his sles; the rising of the London mob 
against this De Percy, once their idol, as 
five hundred years later it rose against the 
Iron Duke; the coronation of King Rich- 
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ard, when the Duke of Lancaster and “ the 
Lord Percy riding on great horses before 
King Richard, as by virtue of their office, 
to make way before, used themselves 
courtiouslye, modestlye, and pleasantlye ; ” 
and the creation of the Percy as Earl of 
Northumberland er cincturam gladii, — 
these are a few of the more salient actions 
of the great northern lord’s busy life, with 
ever the clash of arms resounding in his 
ears and the silken softness of peace ac- 
counted an ignobility unworthy of a brave 
man. Meanwhile Sir Thomas Percy had 
performed one of those marvellous acts of 
gallantry which made the English navy 
then renowned as one of the bravest and 
strongest in the world ;* and Harry Hot- 
spur was born at Alnwick Castle on the 
2oth of-May, 1366. 

When only twelve years of age Hotspur, 
already a knight, led the assault, under 
his father, of Berwick Castle, which had 
been surprised and taken by a band of 
Scottish marauders. When twenty, he 
crossed the Channel and “made such 
ridings into the quarters about Callis that, 
they never wish a worse neighbor.” By 
this time he was as warmly beloved as 
had been the Black Prince himself; and 
his very defect of speech set the fashion 
of a thickness or hesitation, which it was 
the “good form” of the day to adopt. 
Traps and pitfalls were haid for him for 
envy, “ because he had got a name amongst 
the common people to be a very hardie 
and valyant gentleman as well among En- 
glishmen and Scotchmen;” but no harm 
came to the, at present, darling of fortune 
—almost as well protected as was that 
Roman Son of Fire whom the goddess 
Fortuna made her husband. Even when 
Douglas unhorsed and “laid him braid- 
lings than upoun his bak,” he came to no 
worse plight than the knightly disgrace of 
having been worsted in combat; for “the 
Englishman that stode without the gate 
made for the rescue, recovered him on 
foot, and brought him forthwith back into 
the town.” It was Douglas who event- 
ually suffered. He courted his fate inso- 


* ‘¢¢The Spanish ships,’ says Stow, ‘ were to ours, 
like as castles to cottages,’ and Percy’s rudderless ves- 
sel, which now required all the efforts of a crew worn 
out with hunger, sleeplessness, and hard work, to keep 
her afloat, must have appeared an easy prey to the 
enemy who now swooped down upon her. But nothin 
was farther from the thoughts of the English admira 
than to decline the unequal conflict. Exhorting his 
men to expend their last remaining strength upon the 
enemy, and, if they failed, to die an honorable death, 
he attached himself by chains and grappling-irons to 
his formidable assailant, and gave the order to board 
After a desperate hand-to-hand combat of three hours’ 
duration, Percy took the ship.’’ (Vol. i., p. 127.) 
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much as he taunted young Harry with the 
loss of his lance and pennon, saying, 
“Syr, I shall bear this token of your 
prowess into Scotland, and shall sett it on 
high in my castle of Dalkeith, that it may 
be seen far off. Syr, quoth Sir Henry, ye 
may be sure ye shall not passe the boundes 
of the countrye tyll ye be mett withal in 
such wyse that ye shall make none avaunt 
thereof. Well, Syr, quod the Erle of 
Dowglasse, come thys nyghte to my lodg- 
yngs and seek for your penon; I shall sett 
it before my lodgyngs and see if ye will 
come and take itawaye.” On which taunt 
Hotspur, his brother Ralph, and their 
father the earl, pursued the retreating 
army of Douglas, came up with them as 
they rested encamped near the castle of 
Otterbourne, and there, though the two 
brothers were taken prisoners, the Doug- 
las was slain. 

“Of all the bataylles and encoun- 
trynges,” says Froissart, “that I have 
made mencion of heretofore in all this my 
story, greet or small, this bataylle that I 
treet of now was one of the sorest and 
best foughten without cowardes or faynte 
hartes; for there was nother knyghts nor 
squyer but that did his devoyre and 
foughte hande to hande. ... The Erle of 
Northumberland and his sonnes Sir Hen- 
rie and Sir Rafe Percie, who were chefe 
sovereign capytaynes, acquitted them- 
selves nobly.” 

As for Sir Ralph, the extract given by 
Mr. de Fonblanque is too good to be im- 
proved. 

“*He entered in so farre among his 
enemyes that he was closed in and hurte, 
and so sore handled, that his brethe was 
so shorte that he was taken prysoner by 
a knyghte of the Earl of Moray, called Sir 
John Maxwell. It was dark and he could 
not make out who he was when Sir Rafe 
was so overcome, and bledde fast; so at 
the last he said, I am Rafe Percy. Sir 
Rafe, reschew or no reschew? I am Max- 
well! Well, quoth Sir Rafe, I am contente 
— but pray take some hede to me, for I 
am sore hurte; my hosen and my greues 
are full of blode” We was humanely 
treated by his captor, and finally handed 
over to the Earl of Moray, who was greatly 
pleased, and said: ‘ Makyrell, thou hast 
well won thy spurs.’ ” 

The battle of Otterbourne seems to have 
been transfused into the ballad of Chevy 
Chase, where — 

The Persé leanyde on his brande 
And sawe the Duglas de; 

He tooke the dede man by the hande, 
And sayd, ‘* Wo ys me for thee! 





To have savyde thy lyffe I wold have pertyd 
with 
My landes for years thre; 
For a better man of hart nare of hande 
Was not in al the north countré.”’ 


Fifteen years later fortune withdrew 
her hand, and Hotspur’s hour of doom 
came. On the fatal piain of Shrewsbury 
the king’s army of twenty thousand men 
met the Percy’s of only fourteen thou- 
sand. But notwithstanding these were all 
“knyghts and squyers, and chosen yeo- 
manry, and archers fine, withouten ras- 
kaldry,” the numerical difference was too 
great. The most gallant warrior of them 
all could not win against such long odds ; 
and though the effect of Hotspur’s charge 
was like “the fall of leaves under an 
autumnal gale,” though the battle raged 
for five hours, and the cry of “* Esperance, 
Percy!” met and overcame that of “ Saint 
George, upon them!” —the tide at last 
turned; and when the shout arose, “ Hot- 
spur is dead! Long live the king! Hot- 
spur is dead!” the day was over, the 
“sorrie battle of Shrewsbury” was lost 
and won, and the fiery spirit which had 
loved war as men love a mistress, was laid 
to rest forever. ‘Hotspur is dead! His 
followers look around in vain for the wav- 
ing plume and the uplifted sword they 
know so well. Never again shall they 
hear the ringing tones that have so often 
led them to victory; low lies their hero, 
trampled under the feet of friends and 
foes, an arrow through his brain. ‘* Young 
Harry Percy’s spur was cold.’” 

His uncle, Worcester, was beheaded on 
the field, and his head was placed over 
the gates of Shrewsbury ; Hotspur’s body, 
which his kinsman Thomas Nevill had 
buried, was exhumed and_ exhibited 
“bound upright between two millstones, 
that all men might see that he was dead.’ 
His head was then struck off and placed 
over the walls of Shrewsbury, while his 
quarters were distributed among different 
northern cities to be in like manner ex- 
posed.” The Earl of Northumberland, 
who at first submitted to the king and then 
rebelled, was overpowered, slain on Bram- 
ham Moor, and the prophecy (?), Serps 
Persitina periet confusa ruina, seemed 
an accomplished fact for all time, “for 
his head, full of silver hoary hairs, was 
set on a stake and openly carried through 
London and set upon the bridge of that 
city.” When taken down it was found to 
be “as fresh as ever, and kept the same 
comeliness it had had when living.” But 
what was of more importance still was that, 
as Mr.de Fonblanque says, “ the first fatal 
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blow inflicted upon feudalism was dealt 
by the sword which struck down the Earl 
of Northumberland on Bramham Moor.” 
Hotspur’s son, who had been taken to 
Scotland for safety by his mother, was 
restored to his title and estates by Henry 
IV., and the Percy phoenix sprang to re- 
newed life from the ashes of the dead 
past. 

The battle of Towton Fields, where the 
third earl and his brave young brother 
Richard fell—‘“two braver men ne’er 
spurr’d their coursers at the trumpet’s 
sound ” — left Sir Ralph the sole fighting 
survivor of that generation. The second 
earl, Hotspur’s son, had had nine sons, of 
whom three had died in infancy ; two had 
taken priest’s orders; one, Thomas, had 
fallen at the battle of Northampton; and 
now the earl Harry and his brother Rich- 
ard at Towton Fields — leaving Sir Ralph 
to meet his doom four years later at 
Hedgeley Moor. He had made his sub- 
mission to the king, when the decree of 
attainder pressed against him, as against 
his dead brother, was reversed, and he 
received the governorship of Dunstan- 
borough Castle. When, however, Queen 
Margaret made a second attempt to regain 
her lost crown, the Duke of Somerset and 
Sir Ralph Percy rallied to her cause. 
“When the Duke of Somerset heard these 
newes he without delaye refused Kyng 
Edward and rode in poste to his kinsman 
Kyng Henry the Sixt, verifying the old 
proverb, ‘ Kin will creepe when it may not 
goe ;’ with himalso fled Sir Raulfe Percie 
and mony other of the Kynge’s friendes.” 
The two forces met at Hedgeley Moor, 
near Chillingham, where the wild white 
cattle with their pink eyes and nostrils are 
still to be found. The Lancastrians were 
outnumbered, but though the rest all fled, 
Sir Ralph stood his ground, and “was 
there manfullie slaine.” We give in its 
integrity the following passage, which 
makes this threefold strain of indictment, 
defence, and description one of the most 
striking pages in the whole of Mr. de Fon- 
blanque’s masterly work. 

“ The act of attainder passed upon all 
the chief actors in Margaret’s last strug- 
gle, recites that ‘ Ralf Percy, Knight, after 
his long abode in rebellion, was by our 
sovereign lorde taken benygnlye unto his 
grace... yet nevertheless unkyndlye 
rered werre agaynste the Kynge and sur- 
rendered the castles of Bamburgh and 
Dunstanburgh to the said Henry the 
Kynge’s enemye.’ It is impossible to 
question the justice of the terms of this 
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sentence, or to defend Ralph Percy’s be- 
trayal of the trust reposed in him by the 
sovereign, whose pardon he had solicited 
and obtained. Yet some plea may be 
offered in extenuation of his offence. It 
is one of the curses of civil wars that the 
instability of national institutions which 
they produce reacts upon individual char- 
acter, and so warps the moral sense as 
to tempt, and sometimes almost to com- 
pel, honorable men to accept, under po- 
litical pressure, an allegiance which in 
their consciences they condemn and re- 
pudiate, and which under altered condi- 
tions they feel bound to disavow. Never 
was this more commonly exemplified than 
in the Wars of the Roses, when ‘on 
neither side do there seem to have been 
any scruples. Yorkists and Lancastrians, 
Edward and Margaret of Anjou, entered 
into any engagements, took any oaths, 
violated them, and indulged their revenge 
as often as they were defeated or victo- 
rious.’ If the prevalence of this demor- 
alization among all classes do not suffice 
to palliate his guilt, may not Ralph Per- 
cy’s last words plead for him? Loyalty 
to the house of Lancaster, in defence of 
which his fathers and three brothers had 
fallen in battle, had been bequeathed to: 
him as asacred inheritance, and when the: 
brave queen made her final appeal, he for- 
got all considerations —fealty, fortune,. 
liberty, and life —all but his devotion to: 
her cause and person. The desperate: 
game was played and lost; he stood alone 
manfully prepared to pay the penalty,.and 
glorying that he had remained true to the 
allegiance of his house, he cried with his: 
last breath : — 

“*]T HAVE SAVED THE BIRD IN. MY 
Bosom.’” 

The fourth earl, a proscribed fugitive, 
took refuge in Scotland as his father had 
done ; but he also was eventually restored 
to his lands and title, “ the King sitting in 
his Chair‘of State in the Painted. Cham- 
ber” when the sentence of attainder was 
made void. This was in 1473. “In 1474 
he bound himself by an indenture. to ren- 
der service to Richard Duke of Gloster 
‘at all tymes lawful and convenient when 
he thereunto by the said duc shall be law- 
fully — The dutie of the ale- 
gauence of the said erle to the kynge’s 
highnes, the quene, his service and prom- 
ise to Prince Edward their first begoten 
son and all the king’s issue begoten and to 
be begoten, first at all tymes to be receyved 
and hadd.’” And when Richard came to 
the throne, on the death of hissbrother,.the 
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Earl of Northumberland, “bearing the | 
pointless sword which signified mercy,” 
stood as one of the attendant nobles, and 
in return was reinstated into all the lands 
that had been forfeited from his great- 
grandfather’s time onward. It was a per- 
petual seesaw of attainder and reinstate- 
ment — as now one party triumphed, and 
now success thought itself strong enough 
for politic forgiveness. The end, how- 
ever, of this earl was less glorious than 
that of many of his ancestors ; for he fell, 
not in fair fight, but by the hands of an 
angry mob— murdered at Cockledge for 
a quarrel scarcely his own. 

His son, the “ Yonge Lyon” of Skel- 
ton’s verse —the “ Magnificent” of later 
days —in his comparatively short life of 
under fifty years saw five sovereigns on 
the English throne, but he managed to 
keep on fair terms with all; escaping by 
heavy fines such punishments as he might 
have deserved for sundry offences, where 
maybe his predecessors would have lost 
their heads. He was a splendid liver, and 
aman of superb appearance. When the 
king met the archduke Peter at Calais, 
the Earl of Northumberland was in the 
royal retinue wearing “a large rich gowne 
of clothe of gold and the goodliest plu- 
mashes of whit Austriche feders that ever 
I sawe.” Again, three years later, when 
he conducted the princess Margaret to the 
border, on the occasion of her marriage 
with King James of Scotland, he, “the | 
Erle of Northumberland, was above all | 
others,” —“ what for the ryches of hys 
cote, being goldsmyth’s worke garnyshed | 
with perle and stone, and what for the 
costly apparel of his henxmen and galaunt 
trappers of their horses, besydes four hun- 
dred tall men well horsed and apparralled | 
in his colors, that he was esteemed, both of | 
the Scottes and the Englishmen, more like 
a prynce than a subject.” No wonder then, 
that with such expensive tastes and lavish 
outlay — adding two heavy bribes to ob- 
tain justice against influence and to obtain 
pardon for a free use of his right of guar- 
dianship —a household arranged and con- 
ducted on a princely scale—with an 
income of £2,300 a year and £80 paid for 
eleven and a half yards of cloth of gold 
for his own wear — no wonder that when 
he died, he left only twenty marks in 
money, and “neither beeves nor muttons | 
nor salt-tish ” for the household or for the | 
strangers who flocked thither for enter- 
tainment. “ More money must be bor- 
rowed before the funeral,” says the Earl 
of Cumberland, writing to the gentleman 
of my lord legate’s Grace; “else the 
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household will break and sparple, which 
would be a dishonor while the body lies 
unburied.” 

My lord legate’s Grace, Cardinal Wol 
sey, had his hand on this matter of the 
burial of the Magnificent. Among other 
things he ordered the Earl of Cumberland, 
to whom he sent his instructions, to forbid 
the attendance at his father’s funeral of 
the son and heir—that Lord Percy of 
saddest life and fortunes, known as the 
Unthrifty. It does not appear why this 
unfeeling prohibition was issued. Young 
Percy had been brought up in the cardi- 
nal’s household, and it may be had lately 
committed some boyish pr oe for which 
his master sought to punish him. In any 
case my lord legate’s Grace had a hard 
hand and a tight grip, and that kind of 
tyrannous adaptability which finds noth- 
ing too large and nothing too small for 
manipulation. 

Of all the Percies, this poor lad, this 
disappointed and unhealthy Henry, the 
sixth earl, was the most to be pitied. Not 
he who was murdered at Cockledge, nor 
he was hanged at Tyburn, nor assuredly 
one of those who fell on the battlefield 
bravely fighting for their cause, claims 
our sympathy so much as the boy whose 
life was wrecked by his fatal love, and who 
never found again the happiness which 
then was drownedin tears. In the impor- 
tant question of Anne Boleyn’s guilt, or 
Henry’s — her sin of unchastity or his of 
lust and cruelty — Mr. de Fonblanque has 
crossed swords with Mr. Froude ; but this 
controversy does not come within the 
scope of our paper. All that we have to 
do with it is, that so far as young Lord 
Percy is concerned, the annalist proves 
without question of doubt that no such 
precontract of marriage had existed be- 
tween him and Anne as to invalidate any 
subsequent marriage on either side. It 
had been a pure and honorable love with 
him —the love of one who had more to 
offer than his hand alone, and whose state 
and name demanded unblemished honor 
in his wife. But though the king did not 
divorce Catherine of Arragon for some 
years after this attachment between the 
cardinal’s page and the queen’s maid of 
honor had been so rudely thwarted, he had 
already cast his lustful eyes on Anne as the 
future creature of the day. And Percy’s 
life was darkened, his health ruined, and 
his happiness destroyed for the licentious 
passion of one whom to endeavor to white: 
wash, is to be the Devil’s advocate with a 
| vengeance, ; 

Percy’s unhappy love and yet more mis- 
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erable marriage, and that terrible hour | to the dispossessed what had once been 
when he sat among the judges by whom | their own. 
Anne’s guilt or innocence was to be deter-| It was almost impossible for the Percies 
mined, form one of the most melancholy | to leave State matters alone. They stood 
episodes in the whole series of these bril-| too high and were too powerful for neu- 
liant, turbulent, masculine lives. His|trality. When Mary Stuart, like another 
death was in keeping with his life. At| Helen, set the world on fire for the sake 
thirty-four years of age, worn out with |of her grand womanhood, and Elizabeth 
suffering of mind and body, heart-broken, | was the Achaian host that overcame her, 
diseased, deserted, penniless, the most|the Percy name was one of the bulwarks 
unhappy man of his time, he longed for | of her cause, and the earl with his count- 
the hour when all would be over. Death|ess ranged themselves as her friends. 
was to him no sorrow, but rather a solemn | This countess, Lady Anne Somerset, 
joy —no King of Terrors, but rather the | daughter of the Earl of Worcester, was 
beneficent genius, twin brother of Sleep, |one of those indomitable women whose 
whose drowsy wand of poppies and man-| courage and tenacity equal, if they do not 
dragora brought infinite relief from suffer- | surpass, the courage and tenacity of man. 
ing —dolorum omnium consolatio; and | She seems to have been the ruling spirit in 
the sad lover of those “ sweet eyes,” which | the Northumberland household, for the 
did more than kindle a monarch’s amorous | earl “ meant twyce or thryce to submit him- 
fancy, found rest at last when the lamp of | self, but that his wyfe, being the stouter of 
day went out and the darkness of the | the two, doth hasten hym and yncorage 
night came down. So weary was he of} hym topersever; and rydeth up and down 
life that, when the insurgents were clam-| with the army, so as the grey mare is the 
oring for his head, and he was urged to | betterhorse.” We all know how that mad 
show himself as a mere matter of safety,| movement ended. Lord Thomas Percy 
he answered, “Let them strike,’’— it | — “Simple Thomas ” — was proclaimed, 
would rid him of his pain. and his arms and ensigns were cast down 
One of the most dramatic bits in all this | from his stall at Windsor, as sentence of 
history, is that when this unfortunate man | his degradation from the Order of the 
was told off to arrest his former master | Garter was read aloud. He himself was 
and lord, the cardinal, who had once been | a fugitive, fain to take refuge with a noto- 
so omnipotent. ‘These two lords (the j rious outlaw, John of the Syde, in “a cot- 
earl and the cardinal), standing at a win-|tage not to be compared to any dogge 
dow by the chimney in my lord’s bed-| kennel in England.” 
chamber, the earl said, with a very faint He is well kend, John of the Syde, 
and soft voice, unto my lord, laying his A greater thefe did never ryde, 
hand upon his arm: ‘ My lord, I arrest 
you of high treason ;’ with which, the car-| says Maitland; and so the poor fugitives 
dinal being marvelously astonied, stand-| found to their cost. The earl, forced to 
ing still both a good space without speak-| leave his wife to the care of these rough 
ing.” Other members of Lord Percy’s | Liddesdale men, left her to spoliation and 
family were also lashed with the fatal | robbery. ‘ No sooner was his back turned 
whip of misfortune. His uncle, Jocelyn|than they set to work to pillage their 
Percy, was poisoned by three of his ser-; guest, Black Ormestone setting the exam- 
vants, and “his son and heir, Edward | ple by spoulzieing her of her jewels, mon- 
Percy, nine years old, is married to one|ey, and clothing, and the other appro- 
Walterton —a sorry bargain, his blood | priating the horses left for her and her 
considered.” The earl’s brother, Sir| attendants.” In the end the earl was 
Thomas Percy, joined in the rising known | betrayed into Elizabeth’s hands, and be- 
as the Pilgrimage of Grace, headed by| headed at York, saying, as he laid his 
Robert Aske, — says the Spanish ambas-| head on the block, “ Remember that I die 
sador, in revenge because the king would | in the communion of the Catholic Church, 
not make him his brother’s heir. On his | and that I am a Percy in life and in death.” 
death-bed the earl left all his money to the | Simple Thomas, as he called himself, knew 
king; and, in process of time, Sir Thom- | how to die as a brave man should, just as 
as’s eldest son was restored to the title | his brother Henry, ‘“ Cruel Henry,” had 
and estates as the seventh earl. Sir| known howto live so that he should avoid 
Thomas himself was hanged at Tyburn;| snares, secure possession, and come to the 
as his share of the punishments meted | full fruition of royal favor. The two men 
out to those who had sought to restore the | were types, the one “ generous, affection- 
ancient order of things, and to give back | ate, and earnest,” — “guileless and con- 
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fiding, but devoid of judgment; easily | still conclude ignorance in myne estate to 
influenced by stronger minds, and at once | be the mayn cause.” He soon however 
irresolute and obstinate;” the other “a/| threw all that extravagance and ignorance 
man of powerful will and clear intellect; | behind him and made himself a just land- 
ambitious in his aims, unscrupulous in his | lord and a noble administrator, checking 
means; with a cold heart and a pliant/the high-handed injustice of his agents, 
conscience ; calculating and self-seeking, | as when he caused to be reinstated a poor 


yet ever prone to sacrifice his personal 
interests to the impulses of momentary 
sympathy or resentment.” What a clear 
proof we have here of the power of hered- 
ity differentiated in its working ! — whata 
fine analytical novel could be founded on 
that suggestive sentence! The life of this 
eighth earl was passed in Border wars and 
State intrigues, and his end was charac- 
teristic of his life. Taken to the Tower 
on suspicion of high treason and on ac: 
count of his Popish proclivities, he was 
found inhis bed shot through the heart — 
and those who would might believe his 
own hand had done the deed. The truth 
will never now be known; and save for 
the gratification of curiosity, what matters 
it who fired the fatal shot, himself or an- 
other? 

The story of the ninth earl —the wizard 


earl as he was called —is a romance in| 
Brought up a Protestant, and sent | 


itself, 


abroad when he was eighteen to perfect | 
his education and be out of the way of | 


home dangers, it would seem as if his 


luckless father had secured better chances | 


for his son than those which had befallen 
himself. For, notwithstanding all their 
wealth and power, the Percies were not a 
fortunate family, and the ninth earl was no 
exception to the rule. His first trouble 
came from his intimacy with Sir Charles 
Paget, “a notorious recusant,” living ex- 
iled in Paris because of Queen Mary and 
the plots for her liberation always afoot ; 
his second, of a larger kind, was the man- 


ner of his father’s death, which weighed | 


so heavily on his mind that one of Lord 
Burghley’s foreign spies wrote of him as 


likely to be “ seduced to the see of Rome,” | 


because of his “discontent about his fa- 
ther’s death.” From this time onward 
things went ill. His father had kept him 
in entire ignorance of all family matters, so 
that he knew neither what he had to spend 
nor whom he ought to trust. 
father loved a son, he did me,” he says; 
“ vet either to cause obedience in keeping 


me under, or to hinder prodigall expence | 


in some tryfles,”—he kept him in this 
crass ignorance, so that “I knewe not 
where I was or what I did, till out of my 
means of £3,000 yearly I had made shifte, 
in one yeare and a halte, to be £15,000 in 
debt; so as the burden of my song, must 


“Tf ever a! 


widow evicted from her farm when her 
corn was standing. He spenta good deal, 
for the time, on books; something in 
pictures; and something for “magic” — 
witness, a “speculative glass” or crystal 
wherein the future and the distant present 
might be read; and fees to a “demon- 
strator ” touching a great jewel that had 
been stolen and was sought to be recov- 
ered by means of what we now call clair- 
voyance. He also spent much in pipes 
and tobacco; and more than all in play. 
| He had come into possession of but scant 
| personal property, his northern castles 
| having been thoroughly rifled. “As he 
| quaintly expresses it,” says Mr. de Fon- 
blanque, “* I came to be an Earl of North- 
umberland soe well left for moveables as 
| I was not worth a fyre shovel or a pair of 
|tonges. What was left me was wainst- 
coates revited with nails, for wyfes com- 
monly are great scratchers after their 
husband’s deaths, if things be loose.” 
The earl, by the way, was not a great 
admirer of women. He lived on bad terms 
with his mother; he behaved ill to his sis- 
ter; he quarrelled with and lived apart 
from his wife ; he imprisoned his daughter, 
Lady Lucy, to prevent her marrying Lord 
Hay, saying he could not endure that a 
daughter of his should “dance any Scot- 
tish jigs;” and in his “ Instructions ” he 
speaks of women with contempt as in- 
capable of “ rationtination ” — “ having no 
sense of right or wrong but acting only 
upon example and custom ;” also as in- 
capable of making progress in “any 
Learning, save in Love, a littel Craft, and 
a littel Thriftiness, if they are so addicted 
out of Disposition; Handsomeness and 
Trimness being the Idol of there Hartes, 
till Tyme write deep Wrinkles on their 
| foreheads.” He advocates marriages of 
reason, and specially urges the necessity 
|of the wife bringing her own pin-money 
—which is not to be settled on herself. 
|“ Empty Purses be fitter for their Care,” 
| he says, “than full ones, and hardly shall 
yow fynd the Wyfe of a wyse Man the 
Possessor of ritche Bagges;” for if they 
save money, “it would goe upon their 
own Backes, and the Beefe Potts would 
be translated into Wardrobes —soe as if 
they can scrape up anything that they 
may whorde up it is not for yow.” He 
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deprecates “too much Uxorialitie” and 
lays down rules for the complete subjec- 
tion of those creatures with whom man is 
ever at war yet without whom he finds no 
peace — whom now he exalts beyond hu- 
manity and now degrades below the level 
of the beasts. If the Wizard earl had 
lived at the present day he would have 
been publicly cited at the woman’s rights 
meetings as a monster. Perhaps like his 
forbear, the Unthrifty, the interruption to 
his marriage with the ill-fated Arabella 
Stuart had something to do with his mo- 
roseness against the sex as well as with 
his married unhappiness. Elizabeth in- 
terfered when she heard of this love affair ; 
peremptorily forbade the banns; placed 
the sweet lady under restraint ; and forced 
the earl to marry Dorothy, daughter of 
Walter Devereux the first Earl of Essex, 
and the widow of Sir Thomas Perrott. 
The lady hada large jointure by which 
the earl benefited nothing, and a high 
temper by which he suffered much; clash- 
ing as it did with his own, which was 
higher still. Of their five children the 
last was the h¢ir and the future lord high 
admiral. After his birth the parents 
separated again as they had separated be- 
fore; but as time went on the angles 
rubbed a little smoother, and when the 
earl fell on evil days his wife stood by him 
as a brave lady should. 

Of course he fell on evil days when 
Elizabeth went to her rest and the Scot- 
tish James resigned in her stead — while 
his “beagles,” “ferrets” and ‘good 
dogges” fought over the bones of royal 
patronage and brought England’s fair 
name to shame. First accused of com- 
plicity in the Gunpowder Plot — the 
charge failing — he was then examined as 
to his connection with the general in- 
trigues of the Catholic party; when here 
again a white record was shown. But 
James, who feared this powerful northern 
lord, sent him to the Tower —like that 
other “ noble bird” — and sentenced him, 
for offences he never committed, to a fine 
of £30,000; until the payment of which 
he must bide where he now was. At the 
same time he deprived his prisoner of all 
pecuniary means, by depriving him of his 
places and emoluments. His estate was 
sequestrated ; and for fifteen years the earl 
was held a captive in the Tower, where he 
made himself a student of strange and 
weird learning. He dabbled in astrology 
and alchemy ; he studied mechanics, anat- 
omy and mathematics; he smoked furi- 
ously, and in no wise abated the hasty 
temper which now incarcerated a daughter 
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that she should not marry the man she 
loved, and now beat Ruthven, the Ear] of 
Gowrie’s brother, for “crossing him in 
his walk.” And yet, when the order for 
his release came, and the Wizard ex- 
changed the Tower with its paved walk, 
tor a radius of thirty miles round Pet- 
worth, the warders “ make great moan that 
they have lost such a benefactor.” 

With the son of this Wizard earl, the 
true line of the Percies came perilously 
near to its ending. The sickly boy, how- 
ever, who grew up to be so lovable and 
noble-minded a man, prevented the extinc- 
tion of the male branch and staved off, for 
a generation, the family misfortune of de- 
scent and inheritance from the spindle 
side. This Percy —this Algernon — for 
whom his father wrote those “ Instruc- 
tions,” and special warnings against “ too 
much uxorialitie,” married twice for love, 
irrespective of all other considerations. 
His first wife was a granddaughter of his 
father’s great enemy, Lord Salisbury ; 
but though the Wizard objected, saying 
“the blood of Percy would not mix with 
the blood of Cecil if you poured them into 
a dish,” the young lover held firm and 
followed his inclinations. He it was who 


became lord high admiral—or as his 
** Admiral, 


commission has it, Custos 
Maris, Captain General and Governor of 
our said Fleet and Forces,” and who 
gained honor and renown wherever his 
flag flew from the topmast of the gallant 
Sovereign. His wife gave him four daugh- 
ters and then died of small-pox. He sup- 
plied her place by Lady Elizabeth How- 
ard—the grandniece of another bitter 
enemy of his father the Wizard earl, and 
the subject of Sir John Suckling’s lovely 
marriage poem, that exquisite jewel of 
sweetest fancies, which is one of the gems 
of our literature. 

The delicate young son, Jocelyn, born 
of this famed marriage was as lovely in 
nature as the father himself. The youth’s 
letters to his tutor, Dr. Mapletoft, recall 
those of the young Marcus Aurelius to 
his tutor, Fronto. He died of fever in 
the flower of his life, leaving only one 
daughter, the baroness Elizabeth — she 
who was first married to my Lord Ogle, 
“as ugly as anything young could be;” 
then to Thomas Thynne of Longleat, 
“Tom of Ten Thousand,” as he was 
called —a popular and handsome profli- 
gate; and finally to Charles Seymour, 
“the proud Duke of Somerset.” So proud 
was he that when his second wife once 
tapped him on the shoulder with her fan, 
he said indignantly: “ Madam, my first 
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wife was a Percy, and she never took such 
a liberty!” It was her granddaughter, 
the Lady Elizabeth Seymour who married 
Sir Hugh Smithson, after the “ puzzlea- 
tion” of doubt concerning her own feel- 
ings and her mamma’s and papa’s appro- 
bation. As Sir Hugh was a refined and 
cultivated gentleman, and Lady Elizabeth 
was sincerely in love with him, the mar- 
riage was happy in all domestic essen- 
tials ; and when George the Third made 
them Duke and Duchess of Northumber- 
land, there was nothing wanting to their 
social condition. From that time onward 
in the history of the house the tide of 
romance with its adversities has ebbed, 
and that of prosperity and comparative 
uneventfulness has come to the full. 

We must add one word more —a word 
of warm and unstinted commendation for 
one of the most perfect bits of family 
history that has ever been written. Mr. 
de Fonblanque has done his work with 
courage, zeal, discretion, and fidelity — 


with unexampled industry and patient | 


labor. The embroidery of footnotes, 
quaint extracts, careful verifications, 
which run like a rich pattern through the 
text, make this remarkable book a treas- 
ure-mine of authorities and illustrations. 
It is a work of which it is impossible to 
speak too highly; and the only discord- 
ant note in the harmony is, that it is un- 
attainable by the general public — being 
printed for private circulation only — 
which we hold to be a wrong done equally 
to the reading world at large, to the 
Northumberland family itself, and to the 


author, Mr. de Fonblanque, whose well- | 


deserved renown is just by so much re- 
stricted and curtailed. 


From All The Year Round. 
PAGE FROM THE HISTORY OF 
AN OLD CITY. 


THERE is one city in our kingdom, and 
perhaps only one, which in this noisy, 
innovating nineteenth century of ours still 
remains emphatically an old-world city. 


A TRAGIC 


Red-brick houses and rows of trim cot- | 
tages have done their worst; huge bar- | 


racks and a colossal railway station have 
appeared; but even they have, each in 


turn, been forced to yield to the charm of | 
In York, the most flaunting | 


Eboracum. 
of new buildings soon assumes a sober, 
decorous air, befitting a town guarded by 
gates which perhaps the Romans had a 
hand in making. 
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As you wander through its streets, you 
/come across old names, Goodramgate, 
| Spurriergate; hear odd expressions, du- 
| ties of the pasture-masters, rights of the 
prowteodty and chance allusions to quaint 
| saint-day rites and customs, — which seem 
lat once to plunge you into the far back 
ages. 

Jewbury and Jubbergate, however, two 
of the oldest names in York, are now 
names, and nothing more. Of the old 
Jewbury, the ancient Israelitish burial- 
ground, lying, as was the custom, beyond 
the city walls, not a trace remains. Jub- 
bergate, a narrow, winding street of pic- 
turesque, gabled houses, with projecting 
storeys, is still an interesting relic of 
medizval architecture ; but not a building 
in it dates further back than the fifteenth 
century, whilst the twelfth, as we know 
from the old chronicles, was Jubbergate’s 
golden age, the time when princely man- 
sions and magnificent dwellings stood 
there, side by side, and vied with each 
other in splendor. Jubbergate was at that 
time the headquarters of a rich Jewish 
colony, and it seems curious that, whilst 
the remains of so many other buildings of 
greater antiquity can still be seen in York, 
not one stone of these strongholds — the 
chief houses in Jubbergate were fortified 
— was to be found even so early as the 
sixteenth century. 

The old city historian here comes to 
our assistance, and describes how, in one 
night, in the early spring of 1189, Jubber- 
gate, with all its monuments of wealth and 
industry, vanished from the face of the 
earth. 

When the Normans came to York, they 
brought in their train some Jewish mer- 
chants who, liking the people and the city 
— in those days York was a thriving sea- 
port, with a trade second only to that of 
London — established themselves there, 
and applied themselves, with all the dog- 
ged obstinacy of their race, to cultivating 
good relations with the Yorkists. In this 
endeavor they must, at first, have met 
with some success; for, as time goes on, 
| we find them inviting their less fortunately 
placed brethren to come and share their 
luck; and these came in such numbers 
that, by the middle of the twelfth century, 
| the Jews had Decome an important factor 
| in the city. 
| 








From their own records we learn that, 
when Richard the First was proclaimed 
| king, the Jews were in high feather; they 
| knew that their new sovereign was both 
| warlike and needy, and, with such an one, 
| they could always make good terms. No 
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sooner, therefore, was the date of the | his apostasy ; for, the next day, when car- 
coronation fixed, than there was great ex-| ried before the king that he might pub- 
citement in Jubbergate; the Jews met in | licly proclaim his conversion, he struck 
solemn conclave, and decided to send am- | awe and terror into the hearts of the most 
bassadors to London, to greet the new | frivolous of the courtiers, as, standing 
king with loyal addresses and rich pres-| there, with flowing beard and hair, like 
ents. Benedict and Jocenus, two of the! another Elijah, he denounced them and 
leading members of the Synagogue, were | their foul deeds, and declared that, as he 
chosen for the mission; for — who knew? had lived, so he would die, a Jew — one 
— perhaps they, being cunning men, might | of God’s chosen people. Nor does he 
find a chance of whispering in their sover-|seem to have spared the king himself, 
eign’s ear all that his Jewish subjects | although it was upon a luckless bishop 
could do for him, if he would grant them | who chanced to be present, that the full 
the protection they craved. force of his righteous scorn fell. 

The ambassadors set out with all the} Evidently Benedict’s address was not 
trappings of ostentatious wealth, caring | without effect, for we find Richard giving 
not one whit for the lowering, envious | minute directions for his security; but it 
glances of their neighbors, but openly | was too late, the ill-usage to which he had 
showing their triumph; for the day was | been subjected had done its work, and he 
at hand, they thought, when Israel should | died that evening. 
dwell in safety. In London, however,| Jocenus, who had escaped uninjured, 
their hopes received a severe blow, for| hastened to return to York. There is 
the rumor spread through the Jewish quar- | something quite pathetic in the way the 
ter that Richard had forbidden any Israel- | old chronicler here wonders what were the 
ite to be present at the coronation feast. | thoughts which passed through the mind 
Their spirits soon revived, though, for|of the Jew as he trod again the paths he 
one of the young king’s closest friends | had passed over but a few days before, 
was sent round to whisper to the rabbis| with his friend, full of life, hope, and 
that they had no cause for fear; the royal | ambition, by his side. 
proclamation was only meant to please| Once in York, Jocenus had a hard task 
the multitude, and they, the Jews, might | to perform; he must break the news to 
rest assured that gold would always se.| Benedict’s wife that she is a widow, her 
cure the favor and protection of the new | children fatherless ; he must tell the syna- 
king. gogue that of all the goodly company they 

Rendered bold by this assurance, Ben-|sent forth, he alone has escaped. Still, 
edict and Jocenus, accompanied by some|even to the mourning Jubbergate, the 
of their Jewish friends, mingled freely | royal message, of which Jocenus was the 
with the crowd on coronation day. They | bearer, must have brought some comfort ; 
did not go near the court —that was still|in it Richard speaks with regret of the 
forbidden — but wandered through the | recent outrage, and pledges his royal word 
streets as other sightseers might have | that they, his loyal subjects, though Jews, 
done. What danger could they fear, with | need have no fear for the future ; neither 
the gracious words of tke king’s favorite|in life, nor in goods, shall they suffer 
still ringing in their ears? But an ex-| wrong whilst in his land. 
cited mob recks little of the promises of a History records not what price was paid 
king. for this decree. Assured thus of Rich- 

Reading some real or fancied scorn on | ard’s favor, the Jews in York contiaued to 
the faces of Benedict and his friends, the | ply their trade with all diligence, though 
populace attacked them with spears and | the elders, who took full note of the times, 
bludgeons; the Jews resisted, but were | felt that all danger was not past. 
overpowered by numbers, and a general} The old chronicler tells us that, long 
slaughter began. Some were killed at) before this time, the Jews had become 
once; others were exposed to the most | objects of strong aversion to their fellow- 
degrading torture; whilst others again | citizens; and that when, in the reign of 
were dragged into churches, and, with! Henry the Second, they began to build 
blows and threats, were forced to forswear | fine stone dwellings — princely mansions 
the religion of their ancestors. Amongst | the monks call them — the indignant wrath 
these latter was Benedict, who, scarcely | of the poverty-stricken Yorkshire gentle- 
conscious from the brutal violence to} men knew no bounds. No great wonder 
which he had been subjected, was de-| either, he seems to think, for the rough 
clared to have consented to be’ baptized. | English homesteads of that day could ill 
If he had consented, he soon repented of | bear comparison with the new homes of 
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these foreign traders ; whilst the Yorkists 
lived in timber huts, devoid of any trace 
of comfort, the Jews not only had stone 
houses, but in decorating them, indulged 
to the full their national love for glowing 
colors and Asiatic splendor, even hanging 
before the windows precious silks and 
damasks. 

The chronicler dwells on these curtains 
as a special eyesore. Perhaps in addition 
to gratifying the esthetic tastes of the 
Israelites, they served a second purpose, 
that of shutting out all prving eyes. 

Nor was that their only offence. The 
Jews, with their hereditary herbal lore, 
knew how to concoct many a savory dish, 
the smell of which excited no smail 
amount of envious rage in the souls of 
their less luxuriously fed fellow-citizens. 
Perhaps, too, strong in the protection of 
the Angevin sovereign, they had cast 
aside that prudent self-restraint by which 
they had first won toleration, and no longer 
troubled to hide the scorn they felt for 
their boorish Gentile neighbors. 

Be that as it may, a dozen causes — the 
memory of debts which never could be 
paid, of lands pledged to the hated intrud- 
ers-—all had their share in swelling the 
wrath of the Yorkists. Money, probably, 
was at the bottom of this tragedy, as of 


most others; for the Englishmen were 
poor and extravagant, and the Jews un- 
scrupulous and grasping. 

Nobles, gentry, freemen, all had bor- 
rowed money; they all had bonds in the 
strong chest of the sacred treasure-room ; 


go where they would, the cathedral 
frowned down upon them, speaking to 
them not as God’s house of God’s service, 
but of their debts and pledged lands. 

When the news came of the massacre in 
London, the hearts of the Yorkists beat 
high, and it began to be whispered round 
that they too might, if they only dared, 
win back their bonds and thus their free- 
dom. 

Whilst Richard was in England, the 
boldest amongst them did not dare to 
strike ; but the day he sailed for the Holy 
Land the fate of the Jews in York was 
sealed. 

Richard, nicknamed Mala Bestia, one 
of the Yorkshire gentlemen who owed most 
to the Jews, persuaded some dozen of his 
fellow-debtors to join him in a plot, by 
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has been tried again and again, and gen- 
erally with success. They arranged to 
set fire to the city, and then, declaring 
it to be the work of the Jews, make this 
pretended crime an excuse for their ex- 
termination. 

The first part of the plan was executed 
with admirable precision; but, unfortu- 
nately for its success, it chanced that on 
the day of the fire a strong wind was blow- 
ing, so that the citizens were too alarmed 
for the safety of their own houses to think 
of plundering the dwellings of the Jews. 
Mala Bestia, however, having no posses- 
sion of his own to excite his anxiety, 
promptly led the attack upon the house of 
Benedict’s widow. He did not take it 
without a hard struggle ; but, once in, he 
murdered the widow and her children, 
seized everything that was of value, and 
set fire to the rest. 

Meantime, Jocenus, knowing that his 
house would be the next to be attacked, 
went to the governor, and, reminding him 
of Richard’s decree, claimed his protec- 
tion. The governor at once promised to 
put a stop to the disorder, and invited 
Jocenus, with his family, and such of the 
Jews as feared the populace, to take up 
their abode in the castle, until the city 
should have become calm. His invitation 
was thankfully accepted, and when, at day- 
break the following morning, Richard 
Mala Bestia and his troop were preparing 
to continue their work of outrage, they 
found to their disgust that their victims 
had escaped them; for not only were all 
the Jews of importance safely behind the 
strong walls of the castle, but they had 
taken with them their wealth, money, jew- 
els, and precious merchandise. The mob 
wreaked its vengeance on the Jews who 
had chosen to remain to guard their 
houses ; every one of these perished ; and 
that night every house in Jubbergate was 
razed to the ground. 

Then there was a truce for a few days 
— only a few, though, for the governor, by 
some evil chance, was forced to leave the 
castle to discharge his duties in the city; 
and, in an unfortunate hour, the Jews, 
suspecting, perhaps not without reason, 
that he intended to betray them into the 
hands of their enemies, refused to lower 
the drawbridge when he wished to return 
tothe castle. Enraged at what he consid- 


which they might, he said, not only free | ered the black ingratitude of those whom 


themselves from all past claims, but pro- 
vide wealth for the future. There was 


| 
| 


he had befriended, the governor sum- 
moned the high sheriff, Radalphus de 


nothing specially new or ingenious in their | Granville, to his counsel; and together 
plan; it was one which from Nero’s day | they decided that, at any cost, the king’s 
—and even he was not its inventor— | fortress must be delivered from the hands 
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of the unbelievers. As there were not 
enough regular soldiers in York to under- 
take a siege, Radalphus de Granville 
issued a writ of Posse Comitatus, by 
which the inhabitants of the whole coun- 
tryside were summoned to the attack. 
When he saw the motley crew that an- 
swered his appeal, he must have realized 
the imprudence of which he had been 
guilty; but it was too late. He found to 
his cost that it is an easier task to excite 
than to calm; his orders, his attempts at 
maintaining discipline, and his entreaties 
for moderation, were alike unheeded; in 
fact, as he and the governor soon discov- 
ered, power and authority had fallen from 
their hands into the hands of stronger, 
because more violent, men. As always 
happens at such times, the populace had 
chosen their own leaders. Richard Mala 
Bestia was of course to the fore, and, as 
the first originator of the plot, wielded 
special authority; his business was to 
excite the mob by appealing to its cupid- 
ity and baserimpulses. But the Yorkists 
had another leader much more dangerous 
to the Jews than he. A certain friar, a 
“Canon Hermit,” the old books call him, 
clad in a long, flowing, white garment, 
marched at the head of the attackers, 
uttering wild shrieks of “ Let the enemies 


of Christ be destroyed,” and exciting the 
people beyond all control by telling them 
that fighting against the Jews was fighting 
the battle of God. The friar promptly led 
his troops to the castle walls, and the 


attack began. Wherever the besiegers 
appeared fora moment to falter, his white- 
clad figure was seen flying to that point, 
and there, with wild words and impas- 
sioned gesture, exciting the men to prod- 
igies of valor. 

At length, in the ardor of his zeal, the 
Canon Hermit advanced too near to the 
wall, and his brains were dashed out by a 
stone from the great battering-ram fixed 
on the walls. 

In the mean time the Jews, though 
knowing that for the moment they were 
safe — the castle walls were strong — did 
not deceive themselves as to the danger 
of their position. 

Now, there was by chance a foreign 
rabbi on a visit to York at that time. The 
old chronicler does not give his name, or 
even say what countryman he was, but 
speaks of him vaguely as a man of com- 
manding presence, with dark, piercing 
eyes and a flowing beard, who had come 
from the far East on a mission, to give 
Instruction to the scattered Israelites. 


He seems to have been a personage of | 
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considerable importance, for, from the 
first outbreak of the disorder, he assumed 
absolute authority over the colony. For 
two whole days he directed the defence 
with a singular knowledge of military tac- 
tics, never leaving the ramparts; still, 
from the first he must have felt the hope- 
lessness of the struggle. There were not 
five hundred men in the castle, whilst the 
assailants might be counted by thousands ; 
the bread, too, was running short, the 
supply of water was scanty, for there had 
been no time to provision the garrison. 

On the evening of the second day of the 
siege, the rabbi visited the fortifications, 
and carefully calculated how much longer 
the stout walls would resist attack. Some 
few hours, perhaps twelve, he thought; 
but he saw clearly that the end was draw- 
ing near. 

Well, he swore it should not find them 
unprepared. He summoned the whole of 
the besieged — men, women, and children 
— into the room of state, the room where, 
when the kings were in York, they held 
their councils. He stood under the dais, 
the place reserved for royalty in quiet 
times, and, facing that flock confided to 
his care, scanning them with burning, 
eager eyes to be sure that they caught his 
meaning as he spoke, he delivered perhaps 
the strangest address that man ever gave 
his fellows. 

“Men of Israel,” he began, “ our God, 

whose laws I have prescribed to you, com- 
mands that we should at any time die for 
our law; and, behold, death now looks us 
in the face, and we have but to choose 
whether we should lead a base and scan- 
dalous life, or take the best method to 
come ata gallant and glorious death. If 
we fall into the hands of our enemies, at 
their own will and pleasure we must die ; 
but our Creator when he gave us life did 
also enjoin us that with our own hands, 
and of our own accord, we should de- 
voutly restore it to him again, rather than 
wait on the cruelty of any enemy. This 
many of our brethren in many great trib- 
ulations have bravely performed; they 
knew how to do it; and the most decent 
manner of execution is pointed out to 
us.” 
Although we read that the greater num- 
ber of his hearers listened to his advice 
with kindling eyes and unflinching de- 
meanor, we can scarcely wonder at finding 
that some few — the weaker brothers and 
sisters who are never lacking in any as- 
sembly, no matter how heroic — felt that 
the ordeal was too hard, that they could 
not face it. 
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In any case, we know that the contro- 
versy ran high, but the rabbi stopped it 
with denunciations fierce as any Elisha 
ever hurled at Ahab’s queen ; and this was 
the decree he made: — 

“ Those that this good and pious course 
displeases, let them separate and be cut 
off from the holy congregation; we, for 
the sake of our paternal law, despise the 
love of transitory life.” 

Then we are told that the weaker Jews 
withdrew, and one of the most piteous 
scenes that history records began. First 
a solemn sacrifice was held. The great 
stone hearth in the middle of the hall, as 
was the fashion of the day, was laden 
with rich spoil—costly merchandise of 
every kind, damasks, silks, cloths cun- 
ningly wrought with gold and silver, all 
were placed there and burnt. Pearls and 
delicately worked gold ornaments were 
crushed under men’s heels, coins were 
chipped and defaced ; for each one in that 
crowd was resolved that not one iota of 
the Jewish wealth should fall into the 


hands of the Christians. 

This done, there was a solemn leave- 
taking, and ihen Jocenus, having for tie 
second time tenderly embraced his wife, 
the queenly Anna, plunged a dagger into 


her heart. She smiled into his face as 
she received the blow, as if to thank him 
for the deed he was doing, and fell dead 
at his feet. Then, from the eldest to the 
youngest, each in turn, he slew his chil- 
dren. For one moment—only one —he 
paused in his work. His wife and his 
four sons lay dead before him, killed by 
his hand, and his Miriam, his dark-eyed 
darling, the Benjamin of his old age, alone 
remained. Must he slay her too? He 
glanced wildly around. Was there no 
way of escape? The stern eye of the 
foreign teacher was upon him; duty must 
not be shirked; and little Miriam was 
added to the heap of slain. Then the 
rabbi — thinking some mark of favor was 
due to one who had set such a heroic 
example, perhaps, too, pitying the sore 
distress of the man — with his own hand 
cut the throat of Jocenus. 

The work of suicide continued, until 
the floor lay strewed with the bodies of 
more than four hundred men and six hun- 
dred women and children. The rabbi was 
the last to die; and not he alone, but each 


one of these women and children, met | 
| past, they began to be haunted by mis- 


death with the calm, heroic fortitude 
which scorns to utter a complaint. 


The renegades who had withdrawn be- | 
fore the slaughter began, but who had | 


lingered around the closed doors, declared 


| flames ! 
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that, from first to last, not a shriek, not a 
moan, was heard. 

The next morning when the mob, with 
redoubled fury, returned to the attack, 
instead of the resolute defenders of the 
previous day, they found on the walls only 
some fifty white and trembling men, who 
hid their faces and seemed to dread the 
light of day. In answer to a parley, the 
besieged related what had taken place 
during the night, and as a proof of the 
truth of their story, they threw from the 
wall the bodies of the rabbi and Jocenus, 

It was easy now to come to terms, as 
the only wish of the besieged was to leave 
the castle, whilst the besiegers, now that 
their chief enemies were dead, were will- 
ing to consent to anything that would give 
the citadel, with its supposed wealth, into 
their hands. They gladly promised that 
such of the surviving Jews as would con- 
sent to be baptized should escape unhurt. 

The gates of the castle were then 
opened; but when the Yorkists discov- 
ered how the rabbi had baulked them of 
their hoped-for booty, their fury knew no 
bounds, and they at once set to work to 
wreak their vengeance upon the few Jews 
who were still in their power; they slew 
them without mercy. Some few, as soon 
as the gates were open, had fled straight 
to the cathedral, and there clung with des- 
perate hands to the altar for protection; 
they alone escaped the general slaughter. 

Even the cunning foreign rabbi had 
been unable to prevent the Yorkists reap- 
ing some profit from their crimes. The 
securities for the money lent by the Jews 
to the Yorkshire gentlemen were in the 
cathedral; but the conspirators were too 
deeply steeped in crime for any feeling 
with regard to the sanctity of the place to 
stop their progress. So they burst open 
the door with scant ceremony, and forced 
their way into the treasure-chamber. Was 
there ever another such scene in a Chris- 
tian church? Hundreds of men stained 
with blood, blackened with fire, struggling 
in one mad fight for their bonds! With 
what fiendish joy they must have watched 
those old parchments crumble away in the 
When the work was done, they 
stood forth as free men, without a debt, 
and therefore, as they thought, without a 
care. 

But their joy was short-lived; when 
once the intoxication of their triumph was 


givings. King Richard had pledged his 
word that the Jews shou!d live in peace in 
his land, and the Plantagenets were not to 
be played with; they would tolerate no 
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poaching on their preserves, and the Jews 
were a royal sport. If Richard had been 
in England, there is little doubt but that 
York would have paid dearly for its 
crime; but he was in the East, and mes- 
sengers travelled slowly in those days. 
Still, there was a panic in the city when 
the news came that the Bishop of Ely, 
chancellor and regent, was on his way 
thither, with the king’s command “to 
execute strict justice, without favor or 
affection, on all offenders.” The chief 
criminals fled at once to Scotland, where 
in those days the enemies of the English 
kings were always sure of a welcome. 
The remaining Yorkists pleaded that it 
was not they, but the fugitives, aided by 
the inhabitants of the neighboring vil- 
lages, who had committed the crime. In 
spite of all excuses, however, the bishop 


levied a heavy fine upon the city; com- | 


mitted the governor and the high sheriff 
(poor Radalphus) to prison; placed his 
own brother, Osbert de Longchamp, in 
command of the district; and then de- 
parted, taking in his train one hundred 
citizens of York as hosiages for the future 
good behavior of the city. 

On King Richard’s coronation day, the 
Jewish colony in York numbered one 
thousand five hundred souls, rich mer- 
chants, learned physicians, skilled arti 
sans, men and women of a culture far 
surpassing that of the English noble cf 
that time; but before the new king had 
reigned a year, all these had perished. 
No, forsooth ; some twenty of the lowest 
type of Jew, the renegade, were spared. 
but, although this was in the so-called 
iron age — the age of a tooth for a tooth, 
an eye for an eye—no single drop of 
Christian blood atoned for the murder of 
those Jews! 





From The Spectator. 
A VILLAGE FESTIVAL. 


“PAN is dead!” So, at least, those 
who claim to be teachers of us English 
on such subjects have told us; and if our 
poets cannot be trusted about them, who 
can? The present writer, at any rate, 
does not pretend to an opinion whether | 
Pan is dead, or, indeed, whether he was | 
ever alive. But if so, he ought to have | 
kept alive, for never surely was his special | 
business so flourishing in our country as 
in these last days. All round the Welsh | 
border on both sides there is not a hamlet | 
which is not indulging in its “ Lupercalia ” | 
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in these summer days, in spite of the cold 
and wet which have inopportunely come 
upon us. For the most part, these “ feasts 
of Pan” are almost monotonously like one 
another; but I have just returned from 
one which had characteristics of its own, 
—a pleasing variety, and creditable, I 
think, to gallant little Wales, for the scene 
of it was oyer the border. My attention 
was Called to it by a large red bill at our 
station, announcing that on the oth inst. 
the annual festival of the Gresford Ladies’ 
Club would be held, for which return- 
tickets might be had at tempting rates ; 
and further, that “no rifle-galleries, or 
stalls used for the sale of nuts and oranges, 
will be allowed to be put up in the village 
or highways on the day.” Why shoulda 
ladies’ club invite me, and all men, by 
large red bill, to be present at their festi- 
val, and at the same time deprive me of 
the chance of indulging in the favorite 
feast pastime of these parts? I resolved 
to satisfy myself ; and reaching the pretty 
station, in due course found myself on the 
platform with perhaps a dozen women of 
all ranks and ages, — evidently members 
of the club, for each of them wore a white 
scarf over the right shoulder, and carried 
a blue wand with a nosegay at the top. 
Following admiringly up the steep hill with 
other spectators, I saw them enter a 
wicket gate under an arch of flowers, and 
remained outside, where the brass band 
of the county yeomanry were making 
most energetic music. Presently the gate 
opened, and a procession of the members 
emerged two-and-two, and, headed by the 
band in full blast, marched, a dainty pro- 
cession, each one white-scarfed and carry- 
ing a nosegay-topped wand, to the parish 
church hard by on the hilltop. . It was an 
unique procession, so far as my experience 
goes. First came the squire’s wife, the 
club president, with the senior member, 
followed by another lady, I believe from 
the rectory, with the member next in 
seniority. These two, both past eighty, I 
remarked, instead of the white scarf cross- 
ing the shoulder and looped at the waist 
| with blue, wore large white handkerchiefs, 
trimmed with blue, over both shoulders, 
shawl-wise. This I found was the old 
| custom, the regular members formerly 
wearing the shawl, the honorary members 
the scarf, for distinction’s sake. Now, all 
members, regular and honorary alike, wear 
the scarf. We are levelling up fast, and 
I own I regret it, in this matter of dress. 
As a boy, I was in this part of Wales, and 
almost every woman on holidays wore the 
red cloak and high black hat, and looked 
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far better, I think, than their descendants | 
at this Gresford Club féte, though several | 
of these were as well dressed as the 
squire’s wife and daughters. I followed 
the procession into church, as did most of 
the crowd through which they passed, one 
man only refusing to join in my hearing, 
on the ground that he had been already to 
one service too many. He had got mar- 
ried there, his neighbor explained, and his 
wife was in the procession. ‘The service 
was short and well chosen, with a good 
sound ten-minutes sermon at the end, and 
then the procession re-formed, the band 
still leading, and marched to tea in the 
big schoolroom facing the churchyard, 
“ Schola elymosyne2 Dominz Margarette 
Strode, fundata 1725, ad pauperes ejus 
sumptibus erudiendos,” I read over the 
door. I notice that the Welsh are rather 
given to Latin inscriptions; can it be in 
token of defiance to vernacular English? 

During the tea-hour I had the pleasure 
of exploring church and churchyard, the 
former a large and fine specimen of the 
later perpendicular, but containing relics 
of painted glass of a much earlier date, 
probably thirteenth century. Portions of 
this, of a fine straw-color, the rector says, 
are invaluable, the art being lost. I won- 


der what Mr. Powell would say to that? 


The churchyard is glorious with its yews, 
more than twenty grand trees, and the 
grandfather of them the largest but one, 
if not the largest, in the kingdom. He 
measures twenty-nine feet six inches round 
six feet from the ground, and is confi- 
dently affirmed by Welsh experts (who 
have duly noted it in the parish register) 
to be fourteen hundred years old. With- 
out supposing that Merlin reposed in his 
shade, one cannot look at him in his glo- 
rious old age and doubt that he must have 
been a stout tree in Plantagenet times, 
and furnished bow-staves for Welshmen 
who marched behind Fluellen to the 
French wars. 

Presently the band struck up again, and 
the procession returned to the wicket gate, 
through which I now gained an entrance 
on payment of one shilling towards the 
club funds, one of the best investments of 
the kind I have ever made, for inside is 
the most perfect miniature village green I 
should think in the world, take it all in all. 
It is a natural terrace some one hundred 
yards long, by (perhaps) forty broad, on 
the side of the steep, finely wooded hill, 
with the station down below, and the 
church and village above. The valley, 
which runs up into the Welsh hills to the 





west, is here narrow, with a bright trout- 
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stream dancing along between emerald 
meadows out into the great Cheshire plain, 
over which, in the distance, rise the cathe- 
dral towers and the castle and spires of 
Chester. One can fancy the hungry eyes 
with which many a Welshman has looked 
over that splendid country-side from this 
perch on the hillside when Hugh Lupus 
and his successors were keeping the bor- 
der, with short shrift for cattle-lifters. It 
is well worth the while of any of your 
readers who may be passing Gresford 
Station this autumn, to stop over a train, 
and go up and spendan hour there. But 
I must get back to the ladies’ club, who 
now, at 6 P.M., opened the three hours’ 
dance on the green, the great feature of 
the gathering. It began with a country- 
dance, at which we males could only gaze 
and admire. As before, the squire’s wife 
and the senior member led off, and went 
down the thirty or forty couples. What 
wonderful women are these Welsh! I was 
fascinated by the next senior, a dear old 
soul, who had only missed this dance 
twice in more than sixty years, and was 
in such a hurry to get under way, that she 
started before the leading couple had got 
properly ahead, rather thereby confusing 
the subsequent saltations. When the 
music at last stopped, she sat herself ona 
bench, a picture of joyous old age, and 
declared that if she had been a rich 
woman, she should have spent all her sub- 
stance in keeping a band. After the 
country-dance came. polkas, in which I 
noted that for some time the men, by way 
of reprisals, I suppose, danced together ; 
but this did not last long, and presently 
the couples were sorted in the usual man- 
ner, and when the station-bell warned me 
to speed down the hill, I left them all as 
busy on the green as the elves (perhaps) 
may be in the moonlight, or Pan’s troop 
in the days before his lamented decease. 
On my way home I mused on the cheer- 
ing evidence the day had afforded of the 
healthy progress of the great task which 
has been laid on this generation, and 
which it seems to be taking hold of so 
strenuously and hopefully. I do not know 
that I ever saw so entirely satisfactory a 
blending of all classes in common enjoy- 
ment, which to some extent I attribute to 
the custom of the procession, and the sort- 
ing of honorary and regular members 
above noticed. During the whole after- 
noon I never heard a word which might 
not have been spoken in a drawing-room, 
and in spite of the rigorous exclusion of 
tobacco, there was no lack of young men. 
I question whether it would be possible 
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to see the like in any exclusive gathering, 
either of the classes or the masses, The 
club is as prosperous financially, I am 
glad to hear, as it is socially, having a 
reserve fund of some £600, while the sub- 
scriptions are very moderate. No doubt 
the political and industrial atmosphere is 
dark with heavy clouds both at home and 
abroad ; but I do begin to think that this 
white lining of a truer and fuller blending 
of our people than has ever been known 
before in England, or anywhere else, is 
going to do more than compensate for 
whatever troubles may be in store for us 
from wars or other convulsions, and that 
we shall be in time to meet them as a 
united people. 


So let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that, 
When man to man the world o’er 
May brothers be for a’ that. 
VACUUS VIATOR. 


From Nature. 
THE AVOCET ROCK. 


THE circumstances attending the loss 
of the S.S. Avocet and Teddington to- 
wards the southern end of the Red Sea in 
the year 1887, and the subsequent finding 
of the small coral patch on which it is 
probable they both struck, are of interest, 
and deserving of record as showing the 
necessity for very close examination of 
seas where corals flourish, and the diffi- 
culties experienced in finding a small 
patch at a distance from land, when neither 
discoloration nor break of sea aid the 
searcher. It should be premised that the 
area between the Zebayir Islands and 
Jebel Zukur, in which this rock lies, had 
never been properly sounded, only a few 
scattered depths having been obtained. 
It is crossed yearly by hundreds of steam- 
ships —the majority of them British — 
and has always been accounted as deep, 
safe water, 

On the 4th of March the Avocet 
was steaming southwards — with another 
steamer, the St. Oswald, with which she 
had kept company for some hours, not far 
from her —a strong head wind and heavy 
short sea prevailing atthe time. At about 
8 A.M. a shock was felt, succeeded by two 
others, and shortly afterwards water was 
found to be coming in. It being evident 
that the ship would go down, the St. Os- | 
wald was signalled, and after a little time | 
the crew of the Avocet were taken off by | 
her, and the latter sank, A court was | 
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held at Aden, and the evidence taken be- 
fore it showed that the shock had been 
slight, one witness stating that he thought 
something had gone wrong in the engine- 
room; and another, that it was a heavy 
sea that had struckthe ship. The verdict 
was that the ship had struck on an un- 
known rock in latitude 14° 21’ N., longi- 
tude 42° 38’ E., the position given by the 
master. No evidence was given to prove 
this position; but the fact of the St. Os- 
wald being in company, and of other steam- 
vessels passing on either side of the two 
ships both just before and just after the 
accident, seemed to show that they must 
have been in the straight track, and that 
the position was not far wrong in longi- 
tude at any rate. H.M. surveying-ship 
Flying Fish, arriving at Aden shortly after 
the inquiry, spent some days on the sus- 
pected ground, and found nothing but 
deep water, over a hundred fathoms being 
found in the position given. 

Those who have the responsibility of 
the issue of charts for the guidance of 
navigators may be pardoned if they are 
extremely sceptical and difficult to con- 
vince in the matter of new rocks in the 
great highways of traffic. So many in- 
stances occur of reports which on investi- 
gation prove to be erroneous — sometimes 
in the whole, sometimes in part (as of the 
position, for instance)— that very good 
evidence is required before a report, which 
seems in itself improbable, can be ac- 
cepted, and one of her Majesty’s ships 
sent — perhaps from a long distance, and 
from other important duties —to spend 
many days ina search. In this case there 
was no doubt of the ship having foun- 
dered; but the cause of the disaster was 
somewhat doubtful, and her position was 
unsubstantiated. It was evident, however, 
that if she had struck bottom it must be a 
very small rock, as the presence of other 
vessels prevented the supposition of a 
wrong course. 

The Avocet was partly laden with rail- 
way iron, she was pitching in a heavy sea, 
and the evidence of external injury was 
not convincing. Altogether it seemed 
more probable that some of this heavy 
material had fetched way and injured the 
ship from inside than that a rock could 
exist in the very track of the heavy trade 
of the Red Sea. The Admiralty therefore 
announced that they would order no fur- 
ther search until these points were cleared 
up, and the Board of Trade consented to 
order a further inquiry. 

The witnesses were collected, and the 
court sat on June 1o, but before any fur- 
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ther proceedings could take place a tel-| so evident on cross-examination that the 


egram was placed in the hands of the 


| ship had been navigated with great care, 


president announcing that the S.S. Ted-| that it was clear that another and closer 


dington had foundered after striking an 


unknown rock five miles north-east of the | 


Avocet’s rock, or in latitude 14° 23’ N, 
longitude 42° 42’ 30” E. This seemed 
sufficient, and the court dissolved without 
any attempt to cross-examine the Avocet’s 
officers on her position. The Admiralty 
telegraphed for a ship of war to proceed 
from Aden to examine the spot. The 
Griffon, therefore — whose captain had 
sat on the court held there, and had con- 
curred in the finding that the Teddington 
had struck on an unknown rock — spent 
over a week in traversing the area includ- 
ing both positions, sounding and dragging 
a chain cable suspended from her quarters, 
but found no sign of shallow water or rock. 
On her return to Aden, a fisherman an- 
nounced that he knew the rock, and the 
Griffon returned with him, only to find 
that his rock was a well-known one forty 
miles from the spot required. 

Any further action was then suspended 
until the full report of the Teddington dis- 
aster was received. The official report of 


the court held at Aden was long before it 
arrived in England, though the protest of 
the master was received before many 


weeks. 

This stated that the Teddington was on 
her way north, and on June 9g, at 6 A.M., 
she passed five and a half miles eastward 
of Abu Ail, where she got a good posi- 
tion and the error of her compass, and 
thence steered to pass five miles east of 
the position given for the Avocet danger ; 
calm, and weather fine. At8.30she struck 
heavily, nothing being seen under the 
stern, and no land in sight. Course was 
at once steered to the south-west, into the 
track of steamers, when the S. S. Cairo 
was met with, and the crew taken off, the 
Teddington foundering shortly afterwards. 
The master gave his position as in latitude 
14° 24’ 30” N., longitude 42° 42’ 30” E., 
or one and a half miles north of the tele- 
graphed position; but cause was after- 
wards seen to prefer the latter. 

A statement was shortly after received 
from another ship that it passed the 
Teddington, abandoned and low in the 
water, at a time four hours later than that 
given for her foundering. This contra- 
diction seemed to require explanation. 

Before the official report arrived, the 
master of the Teddington called at the 
Admiralty by desire on August 4, and 
gave his account by word of mouth. His 
relation was so straightforward, and it was 


|search must be made. Captain Free ex- 
plained that the Teddington had been lost 
sight of in the haze, as the Cairo steamed 
away; and that it was believed she had 
then sunk. 

The position now given, being five miles 
from the straight track that steamers 
usually endeavor to follow, gave much 
more probability to the existence of a 
rock than the Avocet’s report, which 
placed it exactly in that direct route, Or- 
ders were therefore at once sent to H. M. 
surveying-vessel Sylvia—then in the 
Mediterranean — to proceed to the spot, 
and institute a minute search early in Oc- 
tober, when the climatic conditions are 
most favorable to that work. 

In September a reply was received to 
inquiries made of the master of the St. 
Oswald as to the position of his ship when 
signalled by the Avocet. This showed 
that the St. Oswald had found, when Jebel 
Zukur was sighted, that she was consider- 
ably to the eastward of the correct course, 
and that the position given by the Avocet 
was some four miles in error. The posi- 
tion now given was 14° 21’ N., 42° 41’ E,, 
placing the Avocet within one and a half 
mile of the Teddington’s danger. This 
greatly strengthened the evidence, and 
showed that a general strong cross-set 
must have existed on the morning that 
the Avocet was lost, sweeping the whole 
trade to the eastwards. 

Unfortunate occurrences delayed the 
Sylvia, and when she arrived on the scene, 
the strong southerly winds had already 
setin. Nevertheless, a close search was 
accomplished, especially of the ground 
embracing the two best positions of the 
Avocet and Teddington, and extending 
far on either side. Six weeks were spent 
in this search, but no danger nor consid- 
erable shoaling of the water could be 
found. The heavy sea which caused her 
to part her cable, carry away anchor 








stocks, and do other damage, and also 
placed considerable difficulties in the way 
of marking the area with beacons, seemed 
also to afford a means of sighting the 
rock —had it existed — by the break that 
would probably be seen on it. When, how- 
however, the chart of the search was re- 
ceived, it was noticed that in one spot, 
nearly midway between the Avocet and 
Teddington positions, there was a slight 
shoaling of the water; a small area of 
twenty-eight and thirty fathoms existing 
among the general depths of thirty-five 
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fathoms. The Sylvia had anchored on | 
this, and had commenced to search it| 
carefully with the boats, but the freshening | 
gale drove her from her anchors before 
the whole area was examined. 

The indication afforded by this area, 
the slope of the sides of which was only a 
few degrees, was very slight, but it was 
evidently necessary to re-examine it before 
it could be certainly stated that no small 
danger existed. H.M. surveying-vessel 
Stork was therefore directed to make a 
fourth search on her way to the East 
Indies. 

Steering out from the main land to the 
eastward, the Stork struck a depth of 
twenty-eight fathoms at 8 A.M., April 25; 
but passing over it, the spot was not 
again found until late in the afternoon. 
The ship was then anchored with a light 
anchor in twenty-six fathoms of water, and 
the boats began to search. Just before 
dusk six fathoms was found. The night 
was luckily fine, and next morning the 
search was renewed, concluding in finding 
—not one hundred yards from the ship — 
a small coral mound on which in one spot 
was a depth of only fifteen feet at low- 
water summer-level of the sea. Before, 
however, the examination was quite com- 
plete, the wind suddenly freshened, caus- 
ing the ship’s anchor to drag, and the ship 
to drift directly towards the rock. To 
clear this the cable had to be slipped, and 
the Stork thus narrowly escaped passing 
over the rock that she had just found. 

The position of the rock is in latitude 
14° 22’ 8” N., longitude 42° 41’ 32” E., 
eighteen miles from the island of Jebel 
Zukur, and the same from the eastern 
shore of the sea, and out of sight of land 
except in clear weather, when Jebel Zukur 
is visible. The dangerous portion of the 
rock is only about forty yards in diameter, 
but the soundings round for about one 
hundred yards give indications of its pres- 
ence. 

Its slope is not so very steep as in 
some other instances of coral banks in this 
sea. Assuming that coral after it attains 
within a certain distance of the surface 
grows mainly outwards, and that the al- 
most perpendicular sides of some of the 
Red Sea reefs are mainly the result of 
such outward growth, the comparatively 
gentle slope of the Avocet rock may be 
taken to show that it is in an early stage 
of its development; a view which its small 
size also supports. 





The rock lies on the bank of soundings 


on the eastern side of the deep-water gully | 


up the centre of the Red Sea, near its | 
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edge, and close to the point where it comes 
toanend. It has frequently been noticed 
that coral patches most readily form on 
the edges of such steep submarine slopes 
—witness other parts of the Red Sea 
itself-— but they generally take the form 
of a scattered line along such an edge, and 
it is not usual for one small and isolated 
patch alone to make its appearance. 

This rock is nearly midway between the 
St. Oswald’s position for the Avocet and 
the telegraphed position of the Tedding- 
ton, and is about three hundred and fifty 
yards from where the Sylvia was at one 
time anchored. It lies about five and one- 
half miles off the direct line between the 
Abu Ail channel and a point three miles 
west of the Zebayir Islands — the course 
generally taken by ships. 

Seeing.that transverse currents are by 
no means rare in the Red Sea, and 
also that many vessels — especially when 
bound north at night —habitually pass 
outside Abu Ail, it is a cause for marvel 
that no ship has ever struck this small 
danger before. One of the telegraphic 
cables passes close to it—so close that 
it is doubtful on which side it lies, and the 
ship laying it may therefore be considered 
to have had a narrow escape. On the 
very morning of the Avocet’s loss, a large 
troopship passed east of that vessel an 
hour before she struck. Evidence is al- 
ready forthcoming of many ships having 
been swept to the eastward at different 
times, so that they must have passed very 
close to the Avocet rock. 

The absence of a marked break on the 
rock is another somewhat curious fact, 
and shows how a short, heavy sea without 
the accompaniment of an ocean swell can 
pass over as little water as fifteen feet 
without showing more than the white 
horses which crown every wave when the 
wind is strong. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
INSECT TORMENTS OF BRAZIL, 


INSECTS in al] countries often possess 
an extensive power of annoyance greatly 


in contrast with their diminutive size. 
They appear to combine the maximum of 
effect with the minimum of effort in a 
very scientific fashion. Brazilis specially 
favored with parasitic torments; and even 
if those who are to the manner born be- 
come case-hardened, the traveller from 
climes where insect life is less offensive 


in its attacks, can never be wholly recon- 





INSECT TORMENTS OF BRAZIL, 


ciled to his lot. Even the most generous 
of Christians harbors a revengeful spirit 
against his bloodthirsty but minute assail- 
ants, which are at once puny and power- 
ful. 

Take the bush-tick, for example. Of 
this diminutive monster there are three 
species, of which the largest is about 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 
We are told that this insect was known to 
the ancients ; but it is very unlikely that 
they enjoyed its acquaintance. There are 
three varieties: /vrodes ricinus, Ixodes 
plumbeus, and Lxodes reticulatus. The 
Latin name was derived from its supposed 
resemblance to the ripe bean of the alma 
Christi. The Brazilian name is carrapato ; 
and when examined under a magnifying- 
glass, it is seen to be furnished with a 
weapon of offence in the form of a trident 
of teeth, which are serrated inwards. It 
has also three pairs of legs, and each leg 
is provided with strong, hooked claws. 
Enormous quantities of the egg are laid 
upon the ground; and the young ones as 
they creep out climb up the plants and 
catch at any passing animal which brushes 
past, and fatten on it. When Mr. H. W. 
Bates was in the highlands of Brazil, he 
had to devote an hour at the end of his 
daily rambles to picking off the carra- 
patos that clung tu him by their incisive 
fangs. The infliction is so dreadful that 
horses and cattle sometimes die from the 
exhaustion caused by the bites of these 
creatures, which settle in swarms. The 
traveller soon has the appearance of a 
person suffering from shingles. Some- 
times the attacks bring on ricinian fever, 
just as in Russia people may suffer from 
pulicious fever. The rainy season kills 
many of the carrapatos, and they also fall 
a prey to the birds; and the ciriema, in 





particular, is never shot by the natives, 
because they know the value of its ser. 
vices in thinning the ranks of the multitu- 
dinous blood-sucking /rodes. 

Another insect torment of Brazil is the 
jigger, or Pulex trritans, Pulex subin- 
trans, Pulex minimus, Pulex penetrans. 
These interesting creatures make their 
home chiefly in the human foot, and hence 
are known to the Brazilians as dichos do 
pé (foot-beasts). Mr. H. C. Dent had five 
of these unwelcome guests from January 
to June, and they took up their abode in 
the following localities: the first on the 
right big toe, second on the right heel, 
third on the left heel, and two under the 
sole of the left foot. He had to cut them 
out. 

Still worse are the verne, which attack 
indifferently cattle and human beings. 
With animals, they appear to raise a large, 
hard lump, so that they probably reside in 
the skin after the fashion of the ox-warble 
in this country. Sir Richard Burton says 
that stories are current of negroes losing 
their lives from the derno. The grub is 
deposited in the nose and other parts of 
the body, and if squeezed to death, instead 
of extracted, it festers, and produces seri- 
ous consequences. Children of three 
months’ old may suffer from a visitation 
of the derno. Some of the natives, in the 
case of adults, apply a burning stick to 
the wound, in order to destroy the worm. 
Mercurial ointment is also used. Mr. 
Dent’s dog was one mass of sores from 
the dernos and dichos do pé, and it was 
pitiable to see him, when running about, 
turn round almost every minute and, with 
a pitiful whine, bite his wounds until they 
were raw. Such are some of the pleasures 
of the insect world of Brazil. 





QUALIFICATIONS OF A CONFESSOR. — The ingly. This power of divining the facts of the 
confessor must be a practical casuist, able to | case is quite as important as the knowledge 


make up his mind and to ‘‘intue’”’ present 
facts. This intuition of the facts of the case 
is matter of considerable tact. 
any case met with in a book of moral theology 
are described by an expert: they are reliable, 
and they are a// the facts. But the one wit- 
ness in the tribunal of penance, the penitent 


of the principles to judge them by. Lastly, 
besides moral theology and insight and tact 


The facts of | and decision, the confessor needs some me as- 


ure of personal holiness, not certainly for the 
validity of his absolution, but for the security 
of -his direction. It must be borne in mind 
that the confessional is intended, not merely 


himself, is often anything but an expert in| to withdraw souls from sin, but to lead them 
moral matters, often obtuse of perception and | on to greater and greater good. It justifies 
incoherent in his explanations, often frightened | the sinner and perfects the saint. But on this 
and shy, often self-deceived, and sometimes | road of positive goodness, holiness, and per- 
something of a wilful deceiver. The con-| fection, he must prove an indifferent guide, 
fessor has to take his measure of his man, and | whose own steps and longing eyes are not at 
calculate the import of what he hears accord-! all set that way. Month. 
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N 1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 

met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 


Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost ELiwving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINIONS. 


“We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this — publication, yet it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We regard it as the most marvel- 
lous D pees agg of the time. . Nowhere else can be 
found such chm pone rp and perfect view of the 
best literature and thought of our times. . It is unap- 
Ss by any other publication of its kind, and 
s in itself a complete library of current literature, 
while all the leading topics of the day are touched 
a: discussed by the best pens of the age. . No induce- 
ment could prevail upon those who have once become 
familiar with it to do without its regular visits.” — 
Christian at Work, New Yor. 

“ By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upon all literary and public matters. It main- 
tains its leading position in oe of the multitude of 
aspirants for publie favor. . rrand repository of the 
literature of the age.’"— Nei - Fork Observer. 

“Such a publication exhausts our superlatives. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, 
biography, philosophy, or retigion, that cannot be 


found in it, It contains nearly all the good literature _ 


of the time." — The Churchman, New York. 

“ The more valuable to a man the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.” — 
New- York Evangelist. 

“To have THE LivING .AGE ts to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance." — Boston Evening Traveller 

“ Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poet- 
Ty. art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter into 
its scope, and are represented in its pages. . Nearly the 
whole world of authors and writers appear in it in their 
best moods, . The readers miss very little that is im- 
portant in the periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 

“ ‘tne American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Pialadelphia Inquirer. 

Pn Foremost of the eclectie periodicals.” — New- York 
or 


“There has been a vast development of literature 
in cheap and convenient forms of late; but so far as 
we know none has arisen which can take the piace of 
THE LivinG AGe. All branches of ae activity 
are represented in it. . In Fegan | its closely printed 
pages one is brought in contact with the men who are 
making opinion the world over. . Always new. always 
attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is 
as essential as ever to every one desirous of keepin 
up with the current of English literature.” — £piscopa 
Recorder, Philadelphia 

“It stands unrivalled. collecting the best thought 
of the day, and spreading it before its readers with a 
wonderful power of selection. . ‘ihe ablest essays and 
reviews of the day are to be found here.” — Zhe Pres- 
byternan, Philadelphia. 

* It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — Aew- York Titbune. 

“ It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus 

“ Foragreat deal of good literature for a little money 
THe LivinG AGe leads the periodicals. . It occupies a 
place of eminence from which no rival can crowd it.” 
— Troy Times. 

“It saves much labor for busy poopie who have no 
time to go over the various ‘reviews and magazines, 
but who still wish to keep themselves well informed 
upon the questions of the day.” — Zhe Advance, 
Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening. Journal. 

** At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.” — Boston Globe. 

“It has been our literary companion for many years, 
and it furnishes us with a literary pabulum — histori- 
cal, scientific. philosophical, philological. and critical 
—found nowhere else in the wide domain of litera- 
ture.” — Christian Leader, Cincinnati. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris- 
tran Advocate, Pitsburg 

“It is unequalled.”— North Carolina Presbyterian, 
Wilmington. 

It is absolutely without arival.” — Montreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a ysar, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(* Possessed of. LitTetu’s Livin@ Ace, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself tn command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 


For $10.50, THe Livinc AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly. magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for 
$9.50, Tae Lrvine Ack and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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She Churchman, New York, says: — 
“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
eeds at this late day any extended dation 

Each number js in itself a photograph, so to speak, of 

contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 

from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 

lished Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 

ING AGE has on its shelves a perfect reproduction of 

the best English thought for the past forty years and 

more.” 

The Congregationalist, Bosten, says: — 

“ A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among aill its 
rivals it pursues its way tranqulily and er 
We do not know where to look for its equal in 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE Livine 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of po-sessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 

pages. 








The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

* The best of all the works of Its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is . » Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
Mbrary in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 


The New- York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a cholcer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING Acs.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion's Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says: — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said 
that Tue Livine AGs leads all other publications o 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested In, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 


The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 
on If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
se." 





The Christian Advocate, New York, says: — 
“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 
The Observer, St. Louts, Mo., says: — mI 
“It is certainly the most valuable wevaiy pub- 
lished.” 
The Living Church, Gucage, says: — 
“it is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
brature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

“Its s teem with the choicest literature of the 
day. selvcted with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary cuiture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much Mocomaty 
reading ed for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Litteli’s Livinc Acz, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says: — 

bad +4 affords ee pest, Be ee 2h most con- 
venic” ¢ means of keeping abreast w: © progresa 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of Tue Living Acs proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
kee UR with them is be outside the intellectual 
world. 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly Tue Livine Ags. 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“Ifa man were to read Tae Livine Ace regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 


The Alban fae says: — 

“itis edite with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly appearance gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivais. 
The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

* As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 


The Montreal Gazette says itts 
“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 


The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 
The Boston Journal says : — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetua! temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 

what not to print,—and the result is that 

er of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
aby literature wisely sified and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 


The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 
“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of Tug Livine Acz is not worth knowing.” 


Hawk-Eye, Burlington, lowa, says : — 
ae ie no rival. ‘And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice." 


The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tug Livine Aces; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have becn fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
, better is the end of this thing than the 


excellent, 
beginning. 
The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it is 

“ The cheapest m ine for the amount of matter 
published in the United States.” 
The Courrer-Journal, Louisville, says it v8 

“ The oldest and the best.” 
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